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CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
present 
Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 
August 23rd for 2 Weeks Theatre Royal, Norwich 


September 6th for 2 Weeks Alhambra, Bradford 
September 20th for 2 Weeks Lyceum Theatre, Sheffield 


October 4th for 2 Weeks Palace Theatre, Plymouth 
October 18th for 1 Week Adelphi Theatre, Slough 
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November 1st for 2 Weeks Theatre Royal, Nottingham 
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Salome, the earliest opera of Richard Strauss to find a permanent 
place in the repertoire, was first produced at the Royal Opera, 
Dresden, on 9th December, 1905. It is an abridged operatic version 
of Oscar Wilde’s French drama of the same title which was written 
in 1893 and translated into English by Lord Alfred Douglas. Full 
frequency range recording now brings you with superb realism a 
fine performance of this work from the Vienna State Opera. 


Herod Antipas . . JULIUS PATZAK (Tenor) 
Herodias .. MARGARETA KENNEY (Mezzo-Soprano) 
Salome . . CHRISTEL GOLTZ (Soprano) 
Jokanaan . . HANS BRAUN (Baritone) 
Narraboth .. ANTON DERMOTA (Tenor) 
with supporting cast and 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by CLEMENS KRAUSS LXT 2863-4 


The new complete Decca-group 33} r.p.m. catalogue gives cross 
referenced details of all long playing and medium play records 
issued on Decca and associated labels up to and including January 
1954. This list includes many wonderful Decca complete opera 
recordings. The catalogue will be available during this month from 

your dealer or direct from us, price 4/- 


©) DECCA i: 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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BENIAMINO GIGLI, world famous tenor says: 


‘‘MAESTRO ASTOLFO PESCIA 
holds the true traditions of the Italian Bel Canto 
Method and knows how to teach it.’’ 

Even with endorsements you must, however, 
discover for yourself whether your teacher is 
right for you or not. 

MAESTRO PESCIA offers his summer course this 
year in Naples from July 1, 1954 to October 10, 1954. 

Address all enquiries to: 


MAESTRO ASTOLFO PESCIA 
FERMO POSTA, NAPOLI, ITALY 











ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opexa House, Covent Garden Ltd., (in association with 
the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


in 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 
(Revival Ist perf. 20th July) 


DER FREISCHUTZ CARMEN FIDELIO 
LE COQ D’OR MADAM BUTTERFLY 
LA TRAVIATA 


and “DES RINGS DES NIBELUNGEN ” 
Second cycle : June 21, 23, 25, 29 


Box Office Covent Garden 1066 Open 10 - 7.30 


































1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
12.15—11 pm. of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”—Evelyn Laye 


Sundays 
6.45 — 10 p.m. 


‘Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1i Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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“HOLIDAYS WITTE MUSIC” 


Special arrangements for 


WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
MUNICH FESTIVAL 
HOLLAND FESTIVAL BERLIN FESTIVAL 


and all other European Music Festivals. 


THEATRE TICKETS 


ACCOMMODATION _TRAVEL_ ARRANGEMENTS _ 
GRAND 16 DAY MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
visiting 


WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 
SALZBURG or MUNICH FESTIVAL 


and the 
BAVARIAN ROYAL CASTLES 


Departures: 
July 25th - - Salzburg & Bayreuth 
— 8th - - Munich & viata 


World Wide Travel Devan by Land, Sea and Air 
Full details from 
GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 1540 & 1416 
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Marina de Gabarain as Angelina 


Juan Oncina as Don Ramiro 
and a distinguished cast 
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Victoria de los Angeles as Salud 
and a distinguished cast 

ORQUESTA SINFONICA DE LA 
OPERA DE BARCELONA AND 
CAPILLA CLASICA POLIFONICA 


conducted by 


Ernesto Halfiter 


The opera occupies three sides, the fourth 
being a song recital by 

Victoria de los Angeles and Gerald Moore 
ALP 1150-1 
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Comment 


We are happy to welcome to our ranks this month three distinguished 
critics who will serve as Associate Editors : Philip Hope-Wallace, William 
Mann and Cecil Smith. These three writers, together with the Editor and the 
Assistant Editor, will be undertaking the bulk of the reviewing, and give their 
invaluable assistance in producing future numbers of the magazine. This, 
we hope, will give some kind of continuity and consistency to our reviewing 
policy. 

Philip Hope-Wallace is well-known as a critic and broadcaster on the theatre, 
film and opera—it is the latter that is his special love. He will contribute 
regularly on Television Opera in addition to Opera Diary. 

William Mann is one of the younger generation of writers and critics; 
he too is a regular broadcaster, and is no stranger to our pages. He is greatly 
interested in Wagner and Richard Strauss and at the moment is working ona 
biography of the latter. 

Cecil Smith has been writing for us since 1951, when he was the Editor of 
Musical America. Before that he was a leading Chicago critic and from 
1929-1946 in the Department of Music of Chicago University, being in charge 
of the Department from 1934-6. He came to this country to take up per- 
manent residence in 1952. 


Abroad too, we have strengthened our band of contributors. James | 


Hinton, Jnr, one of New York’s younger critics, was formerly Managing Editor 
of Musical America, he now writes for High Fidelity and Reporter, and wil 
continue to send us his controversial reports from America. 

In Italy Riccardo Malipiero, critic of J/ Tempo, will be our new correspon- 
dent, sending us regular reports from the Scala ; he will be helped from time 
to time by Dr Claudio Sartori, who is writing the Toscanini series for us. 
Cynthia Jolly will continue to write from Rome. 


Our contributors in Germany, Horst Koegler and Wolfgang Nélter wil 


continue to send accounts of events in Berlin and Cologne respectively ; and 
from time to time we hope to publish articles on important events in Germany 
by H. H. Stuckenschmidt. 

When the three new Associate Editors met us to discuss matters relevant to 
OPERA, it was found that we were all in agreement as to the format, features and 
general policy of the magazine—this indeed was most gratifying. But we 
should also like to feel that our readers are in like agreement. Is the 
proportion of Foreign and Home News a fair one? This is 4 
problem that has always presented itself. Being a British publication 
centred on London, we naturally tend to devote more spac 
to operatic performances that take place in the capital. Are we then 
being fair to the provinces ? On the other hand, OPERA is now Very 
widely read abroad, and are readers in Europe and America really 
interested in yet another performance of Traviata at Burton-on-Trent? 
Are more articles wanted on new works and revivals? Are the biographical 
articles on singers popular? And so on. If you have any criticisms and 
suggestions, please do not hesitate to write and let us know. 
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Busoni and his Operas 
by Edward J. Dent 


Busoni’s first attempt at opera was made at the age of nineteen (1885) 
when he corresponded about a libretto with J. V. Widmann who in 1874 
had written the libretto for Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew. Widmann had 
been recommended to him by Brahms, who was perhaps not the best 
possible adviser on that particular subject. Fortunately the correspondence 
led to no result; Busoni was at that time passing through a very ‘German’ 
period and wanted a romantic story of medieval Germany, but Widmann 
said he was tired of all that and offered him other subjects which he did 
not think attractive. He did, however, find his medieval German tale 
elsewhere, a story called Das Stille Dorf which was adapted for him by Frida 
Schanz, but it was unsuitable for the stage, and the music, in so far as it 
was written, was utilized in other compositions. For a good many years 
Busoni’s mind was occupied with different problems; it was the time when 
he was concentrated mainly on his career as a pianist, and he did not get 
over that period of exaggerated virtuosity until his pianistic energies had 
been released in the great pianoforte concerto which he played for the 
first time in 1904 at Berlin. During the first years of the new century his 
whole mentality underwent a complete change. Like many other young 
musicians of his generation who were not German by nationality, he had 
gone to Germany because he believed it to be the real spiritual home of 
music. It must be quite clearly understood that Busoni was not a German 
himself either by parentage or by early education. Some of his more ardent 
German admirers often tried to 
Maintain that he was not only 
German but Jewish as well through 
his mother, whose maiden name was 
Weiss, but Anna Busoni, whatever 
her remoter ancestry may have been, 
was fanatically Italian and Catholic 
too. There is no evidence whatever 
of any Jewish strain, and Busoni’s 
Germanism, which was undoubtedly 
2 very considerable part of his whole 
personality, was an acquired 
characteristic and entirely the pro- 
duct of his adolescent education and 
his later environment. What he 
respected in the German attitude to 
music was its seriousness in contrast 
to the almost complete indifference 
and irresponsibility towards music in 





Ferruccio Busoni 











Italy. He would often employ the word ‘German’ purely in this sense of 
seriousness of outlook, but when Germans wallowed in romantic and 
patriotic sentiment about their own music he lashed out against it with 
the savage scorn of the born Tuscan. It suffices to say, as an example, that 
Schubert and Schumann were simply nauseous to him, and he carried his 
detestation of Wagner to the point of writing about him as ‘Bandinelli, 
the very last word of contempt in the mouth of a compatriot of Michelangelo, 

The turning-point in his life was probably his hearing of Verdi's Falstaff 
in 1893. He paid several visits to Italy about this time and became more 
and more conscious that he was himself an Italian, though he always found 
it curiously difficult to adapt himself to the social habits of Italy. His 
comments on Italy, to be read in many of his letters, are both picturesque 
and amusing, but almost always with that note of despairing melancholy 
that we find so often in Byron. But after his period of teaching the piano- 
forte at Weimar in 1901 to began to realize that he had a higher vocation 
than that of the travelling virtuoso on which he had first embarked. The 
‘circus,’ as he called it, was a grim necessity up to the end of his life, as 
long as his physical powers held out; it was the only way in which he could 
provide for his wife and children, and up to 1909 he had the further burden 
of supporting his parents as well. One aspect of this vocation was teaching— 
at first the pianoforte and later on, composition; teaching intelligent pupils 
was always a pleasure to him and at the same time he was learning from 
them. Up to the end of his life he was continually and consciously learning, 
learning new aspects of harmony and counterpoint, new aspects of playing 
the pianoforte. ‘Never look back,’ he used to say; and every moment was 
for him a ‘new beginning.’ The duality of his nature was not inherited 
but linguistic. At one time of his life he seems to have spoken and written 
German better than he did Italian, but the German language was merely 
the instrument on which he found it convenient to express a personality that 
was fundamentally Italian. It has been said of us English people that we 
are born Teuton and bred Latin; our instinctive feelings and emotions are 
Anglo-Saxon, but as soon as we begin to think and reason we have to do so 
in a Latin language. Busoni was born Latin and bred Teuton. He lived 
in Berlin, he habitually talked German with his Swedish wife, but his heart 
was always in Italy with Dante, Boccaccio and Michelangelo. He knew 
that he was a man with a mission, and it was a mission to Italy. He sums 
it up in a long letter to his wife from Verona on September 9, 1908, in which 
he quotes (inaccurately from memory) the famous sonnet about Italy of 
Vincenzo da Filicaia imitated by Byron in Childe Harold and ends with his 
significant and prophetic paragraph :— 

Dear Gerda, this evening a great idea has begun to dawn upon me. _I should 
like to give this Italy a national opera, as Wagner gave one to Germany, for the 
Italians have none as yet. I feel that I can do it and that it will be the work ol 
my life. Verdi had no definite aim (hatte kein Ziel) and what came after him is 
harlotry (Hurerei). Mozart might have been the classic of Italy, but they hardly 
know anything of him. I mean to think much about this. 

The observation on Verdi may seem strange to his modern English 
admirers, but it is a just criticism. After Aida Verdi's position was firmly 
assured, both financially and morally; he had no need to write for success 
or to accept commissions, but could compose what he liked and when he 
liked. His last works—the Requiem, the String Quartet, Orello, Falstaff 
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‘Arlecchino’ at the Berlin Staatsoper, 1921 


and most of all the Quattro Pezzi Sacri, are all characterized by a complete 
unpredictableness; they show nothing of the steady building-up of a style 
such as we find in Brahms. This unpredictableness, which we now en- 
thusiastically accept as the mark of real genius, is a quality quite foreign to 
the German musical mind; it never startles us in Bach, Mozart or Wagner, 
though we may find it now and then—and very unpredictably—in the operas 
of Handel. It was not a characteristic of Busoni either; in the steady 
building-up of his personality he has indeed much more affinity with Brahms. 
After 1914 almost everything that he wrote can be regarded as a sketch or a 
study for the final great work of his life, Doktor Faust. 

The national opera for Italy was never written; if it had been, we may 
be quite sure that Italy would have rejected it. After that letter from 
Verona Busoni composed four operas, all to German words which he wrote 
himself, and all of them have some close association with Italy. In each case 
it was his dearest wish to have them translated into Italian (they were actually 
translated by his friend Emilio Anzoletti), but as long as he lived no Italian 
theatre or Italian publisher would give them a moment’s consideration. 
We can give the dates of their productions on the German stage—Die 
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Brautwahl, Hamburg, 1912, Arlecchino and Turandot Zurich, 1917, Doktor 
Faust, Dresden, 1925—but the dates of their inception and completion are 
inextricably mixed up until we come to Doktor Faust, of which the libretto 
was written in December 1914 and which was the sole occupation of his 
thoughts after 1917 until he died on July 27, 1924, leaving the last scene 
unfinished. It was completed by his Catalan pupil Philipp Jarnach. 

His first idea for a national Italian opera came to him in the autumn of 
1908—Leonardo da Vinci, whom he visualized at once as ‘the Italian Faust.’ 
In Rome, the following year, he thought it might be better to prepare the 
way with an Italian comic opera ‘on some full-blooded old Italian tale of 
women and monks’; it sounds as if he had been reading the Novelle of 
Casti. After the production of Die Brautwahl in 1912 he went to Italy 
again and at Bologna saw an old Italian comedy of 1692 in which an actor 
named Picello took the part of Harlequin in the disguise of a captain. He 
was at once reminded of Callot’s etchings, and the seed of another opera 
was sown in his brain. But Faust haunted him again and he talked to 
me about it in Berlin; I sent him the plays of Marlowe, as he said he feared 
entering into competition with Goethe. His eventual treatment of Faust 
was based on an old German puppet-play and has in fact more affinity with 
Marlowe than with Goethe. In August he was in Paris, where he met 
D’Annunzio and began to discuss Leonardo with him; Karl Vollmoeller 
warned him that the poet was not quite so thoroughgoing an idealist as 
himself and that what he wanted was success, and especially success in the 
world of wealth, rank and fashion. Vollmoeller was the author of a German 
version of Turandot which was staged at the St James’s Theatre in London 
in January 1913. Busoni had written his own suite for Turandot quite 
independently as far back as 1904; some of it was used at the London 
production, but much mutilated and with additions from Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Saint-Saéns—Busoni saw it and was horrified. In London he suddenly 
saw a poster advertising a film of ‘Dante’s Hell’ and at once thought of 
Dante as the ideal subject for his national Italian opera—Dante dreaming 
on the famous stone in the Piazza della Signoria at Florence, his meeting 
with Beatrice, a few scenes from the Divina Commedia and his final ascent 
with Beatrice to Heaven. ‘And of course, in Italiano. There, that is at any 
rate an anchorage for a longish time.’ 

Dante was soon abandoned. He was in a bad state of indecision at the 
time; in his letters the phrase recurs constantly—‘to become 
clear about myself, to know quite definitely what I want to do and how to 
do it.” He suggested another meeting with D’Annunzio in Paris to discuss 
Leonardo; it was the moment when the ‘Gioconda’ had been stolen from 
the Louvre. D’Annunzio told him quite seriously how the picture had 
been stolen for him and how he had lived mystically with her for four days. 
He thought Leonardo was no figure for the stage on account of his lack of 
passion; he was ‘a skeleton bearing a burning torch instead of a head.’ 
Busoni thought he had won him over to the idea of a mystical and symbolical 
Leonardo—‘the Italian Faust,’ but further conversations led him to see 
through the poet, and the poet himself saw that he was seen through. The 
whole project at any rate would depend on the approval of Ricordi the 
publisher; Busoni abruptly closed the negotiations and went back to Berlin. 

Die Brautwahl was based on a fantastic story by E. T. A. Hoffmann; for 
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Gino Severini’s design for ‘Arlecchino’ in Rome, 1942 


a considerable time Busoni was strangely obsessed with his tales (which 
the English reader must not judge by the distorted versions of Offenbach’s 
popular opera). The scene is laid in Berlin about 1820, into which a super- 
natural element grotesquely impinges on ordinary middle-class life. The 
pair of romantic young lovers accept it quite naturally, but to the con- 
ventional and commonplace characters it is most disconcerting. Busoni 
rashly imagined that his audience would be as intimately familiar with 
Hoffmann’s long-winded and complicated story as he was himself; the 
words of the libretto are taken almost exclusively from those which happen 
to be spoken in the original, and the result is bewildering, unless one has 
read the whole tale. At the end the young painter hero becomes engaged to 
his young lady, but he goes off to Rome to pursue his studies, and Hoffmann 
suggests that he soon forgot all about her. The opera ends with a scene 
showing him painting a fresco ina Roman church while unseen voices sing 
a chorus in Latin about the glory of art. It is notable that this was one of the 
first scenes that Busoni sketched, and also that he thought it necessary 
to pay a visit to Trent to refresh his memory of Italian architecture for it. 
It was at this time that he accepted the directorship of the Liceo Musicale 
at Bologna; in April and May 1913 he gave several concerts in Italy and 
Started work at Bologna in October. It was to be another ‘new beginning,’ 
but it was a beginning and no more. War broke out in August 1914 and 
he decided to go on a concert tour to America. Three days after Christmas 
(1914) spent in Berlin he completed the poem of Doktor Faust and he sailed 
for America on January 5. It was in America that he wrote the libretto 
of Arlecchino and began to compose the music; he finished it at Zurich in 
the summer of 1916. It was accepted for production at the Zurich opera- 
house, and as it was not long enough for a whole evening, he suddenly 
remembered the idea which he had had in London in 1913 of making 
Gozzi’s Turandot into a comic opera, utilizing the material of the suite. 
Turandot, which amounted to three hundred pages of full score, was written 
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in a hundred days. Busoni was well acquainted with Gozzi’s works, but 
probably could find no copy of them at Zurich—the two early editions are 
extremely rare; the libretto shows that he made use of Schiller’s version 
here and there. But the whole spirit of the opera is Gozzi’s, and it was 
just that spirit which Puccini—or his librettists—did his best to eliminate. 

Busoni described Arlecchino on the title-page as ein theatralisches Capriccio; 
on the copy which he gave to me in London in 1919 he called it questa mia 
confessione giocosa. It is in a way a self-confession. 

After five quick bars of music Arlecchino comes before the curtain and 
speaks a prologue : 

’Tis not for children, nor for gods, this play ; 
For understanding people, ’tis design’d. 

The sense of what the characters may say 
May well escape the all too literal mind. 

The curtain rises on a sunny day 
In that fair land where Nature’s always kind. 

The story is an old one; every age 

And every land has put it on the stage. 

A husband, absent-minded and betray’d, 
Two rivals fighting for another bride, 

A sanguinary duel, with first aid 
By Physick and Divinity applied— 

An honest man in chequer’s suit array’d 
Invites you all their folly to deride. 

The little world in miniature is treated, 

And truth in masquerade is counterfeited. 

The curtain rises, and we see Matteo, an elderly tailor, sitting outside his 
shop and reading Dante, while on the balcony above his head Arlecchino is 
kissing the tailor’s wife. In order to frighten Matteo out of the way he 
leaps down suddenly in front of him, shuts the book up with a bang, and tells 
him that Bergamo is being invaded by ‘the barbarians,’ in other words the 
Germans. He locks Matteo into his house, takes away the key, and skips off. 
Now enter the Abate and the Doctor. The Abate is portly and priestly; one 
might say of him as Catulle Mendés said of the cardinal, ‘il ondulait du 
ventre sacerdotalement.’ The Doctor (from Bologna of course) is a man of 
science and an unbeliever, but he and the Abate are the best of friends and 
share an enjoyment of food and drink. The Abate too has a roving eye 
for attractive female penitents, including the tailor’s wife, on whom he proposes 
to call. They knock, and Matteo comes out terrified, and explains about the 
barbarian invasion. They decide to go and see the Mayor, but enter the 
tavern for a preliminary drink. 

Arlecchino re-enters in uniform as a recruiting officer, accompanied by 
two grotesque bravos, to a march-tune of Donizetti’s. | After some satirical 
remarks about the war and soldiers he sends Matteo to join up between the 
two bravos. He is just on the point of entering the house when he is inter- 
rupted by his own legitimate wife, Colombina, the eternal type of fascinating 
femininity. But he escapes from her by a trick, and at that moment a new 
character enters, Leandro, a caricature of a tenor, who addresses her first with 
a troubadour romance in German, but as he warms up continues in Italian in 
a caricature of the old Neapolitan style. After showing off in various other 
styles his voice suddenly gives out. Arlecchino enters and challenges him to 
a duel ; he soon lays him out with his wooden sword calls out ‘Murder!’ 
and hides in the tailor’s house. 
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By this time it is growing dark. The Abate and Doctor come out of the 
tavern, both rather intoxicated. Colombina meets them and they start off 
together to visit the Mayor, but the Doctor tumbles over the supposed corpse 
of Leandro. Colombina says he is not dead ; the Doctor flatly contradicts 
her, but the Abate proclaims his resurrection, and goes the round of the piazza 
knocking at doors and asking for help. Windows are opened and people look 
out inquisitively, but as soon as they hear a request for help the windows are 
all slammed to. The Abate faces the situation with righteous wrath and 
pious hope. 

There should be good in human nature, 

But human nature always tends to hide it, 
Well, well, where man is helpless, 

Providence always steps in. 

And lo! it appeareth in the shape of a donkey! 

A donkey’s head appears round a corner, followed by a cart and a carter. 
‘Let us pray,’ intones the Abate, and as Leandro has come to life again, they 
sing a quartet. Leandro has lost his sword and his lute, but his voice is 
indestructible. They load him on to the cart and then all get on to it as well 
to drive off to the hospital; it is a very Italian scene and older readers will 
well remember the ‘cruelty-van’ which so often outraged the feelings of English 
ladies. For Busoni both the ass and the abbé were characteristic Italian 
figures ; he mentions them both frequently in his letters from Italy. Older 
readers will probably remember that notorious weekly paper called L’ Asino, 
which was published about fifty years ago by a musical critic, Guido Podrecca; 
it was violently socialist and anticlerical. Its motto was ‘L’Asino é il popolo 
italiano, povero, bastonato, sofferente e sempre paziente.’ 

Arlecchino puts his head out of the attic window of Matteo’s house, slides 
down the water-pipe, opens the door and runs off with Matteo’s wife. Matteo 
returns, very much exhausted. ‘To all appearance, we’re at peace; the war is 
over.’ He lights a lamp, sits down again to his tailoring and his Dante. 
A curtain falls gently, in front of which the other characters (including the 
donkey) enter in procession and bow to the audience. Arlecchino speaks an 
epilogue, ‘the moral of which,’ he says, ‘I leave to my learned and 
benevolent judges, the newspaper critics.” If there is applause, the 
curtain is to rise again showing Matteo as before, still sewing, reading and 
waiting for his faithless wife. 





Vienna State Opera at the Festival Hall, London. 

As hinted last month, the second post-war visit of the Vienna State Opera to 
London will take place between September 13 and 25, when there will be performances 
of Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni and Cosi fan tutte at the Festival Hall. The 
casts will be as follows :— 

Figaro. Paul Schéffler and Alfred Poel (Count), Lisa della Casa (Countess), 
Irmgard Seefried and Rita Streich (Susanna), Erich Kunz and Walter Berry (Figaro), 
Sena Jurinac and Dagmar Hermann (Cherubino), Hilde Rdssell-Majdan (Marcellina), 
Murray Dickie (Basilio), Oscar Czerwenka (Bartolo), William Wernigk (Curzio), 
Walter Berry and Harald Préglhéf (Antonio), Anny Felbermayer (Barbarina). 

Don Giovanni. George London (Don Giovanni), Ludwig Weber (Commenda- 
tore), Elisabeth Griimmer (Donna Anna), Sena Jurinac (Elvira), Léopold Simoneau 
(Ottavio), Erich Kunz (Leporello), Rita Streich and Emmy Loose (Zerlina), Walter 
Berry and Harald Proglhéf (Masetto). 

Cosi fan tutte. Irmgard Seefried (Fiordiligi), Dagmar Hermann (Dorabella), 
Erich Kunz (Guglielmo), Léopold Simoneau (Ferrando), Emmy Loose (Despina), 
Paul Schéffler (Don Alfonso). 

Conductor Karl Béhm. All operas will be sung in Italian. 
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The Chorus in Opera 


by Douglas Robinson 


I once asked a music critic why he and his colleagues so seldom referred to 
the chorus in their reports on operas—operas like Carmen, Boris and even 
Grimes. He said one tended to take it for granted. One did not notice 
continuously a room’s wallpaper. So with the chorus: it was always there 
and, if not conspicuously bad, easily overlooked. 

To choristers and chorus masters these are terrible words. Everyone likes 
to be noticed—to have his work valued as he values it. Yet there is much 
truth in the critic’s simile. On the operatic stage are constant changes of 
cast, first performances, new productions of old operas, fresh sets, new 
lighting, and through them all, wearing several hundred costumes a week of 
six or seven shows, works the chorus. Conductors, producers, designers— 
these may come and these may go, but it goes on for ever. 

Perhaps much could be learned about an opera composer's attitude to life 
in general from the way he uses the chorus—the autocratic Wagner, the all- 
too-human Mussorgsky. Wagner, for the most part, uses the chorus to 
increase the stature of his main characters by outbursts of adulation and the 
enthusiastic echoing of their lines. In Die Meistersinger his own ideas and 
ideals as expressed by Sachs and Walter receive the heartfelt approbation 
of the intelligent people of Nuremberg, who also join Wagner in his detestation 
of pedantic criticism. When the chorus is finally invited to join The Ring in 
Gétterdammerung i. is as a symbol of masculine adoration of Hagen and then 
of Siegfried, and it is destroyed in the final catastrophe. 

Mussorgsky makes his choristers 
into people with life of their own. 
They have warmth and humour, can 
be vicious and cruel, weak and silly. 
Real human beings walk through all 
the pages of Boris Godunov. 

Bizet uses the chorus as a second 
orchestra. He is not concerned with 
the choristers as characters, he uses 
them as instruments. The set pieces 
of Carmen are so brilliantly effective 
because of their wonderful and, | 
believe, unique vocal scoring. 

Our own Britten, with his sensitive 
understanding, has made the preju- 
dice-ridden community in Peter 
Grimes into people so real that the 


Douglas Robinson, Chorus Master at 
Covent Garden. Photo Robert Harper 
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The Covent Garden Chorus in ‘Boris’ Action Photo Roger Wood 


opera can be regarded as a sermon on compassion as well as one of the out- 
standing operas of our time. 

Technically, the chorus is very useful to the operatic composer. With it 
he can get the curtain up and down. There is nothing like a big choral climax 
to give an exciting end to an act. The reader will recall many examples— 
the ends of Fidelio, Freischiitz, Boheme, Act II. Puccini sets his scene of bar- 
baric cruelty and sensuous beauty by beginning Turandot with a succession of 
choral movements. This master of stage technique also uses the chorus to 
help make what surely must be two of the most effective stage entrances in 
all opera : Butterfly’s in Act I and Scarpia’s in Tosca. The offstage singing of 
Butterfly and the female chorus can be quite magical. Scarpia, by interrupting 
in the middle of a word the horseplay of choirboys with the Sacristan, is at 
once a gigantic and terrifying figure. 

Opera unfolds more slowly than any other dramatic form. A situation 
that can be developed in seconds at the New Theatre will probably take 
minutes at Covent Garden. At Stratford it would be somewhere between 
the two, for opera and poetic drama are very similar. The poet can interrupt 
the action for soliloquy, the composer for choral movement or ensemble. 
Some of Verdi's most effective writing is at those times when the principals 
express their separate emotions against a choral accompaniment. The 
genius of Beethoven is never more apparent than in the prisoners’ chorus in 
Fidelio, a supreme example of the intensification of an emotional state already 
induced in the audience. _It is interesting that, intrinsically beautiful though 
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the piece be, most of its impact is lost in a concert performance. ‘This choral 
soliloquy’ on freedom is only really effective in its setting. 

Almost all operas have clearly defined principals and minor principals; 
the chorus being the support and background for the main characters. In 
Peter Grimes, however, the whole cast is a community. The principals are 
not different from the chorus in kind. They are merely the people who have 
more to say. From a chorister’s point of view this makes Grimes a most 
satisfying night’s work. He is not asked merely to heighten the emotion of 
the moment, to make a climax for a curtain to comment on the action. He 
is the action. Ellen and Balstrode try vainly to help Peter. But it is the com- 
munity that hates and drives him to his death. The chorus is the other main 
character in Grimes. In this, at least, they are more than wallpaper! 

Perhaps it is not always realised that solo singing and chorus singing are 
quite different crafts. To be an excellent chorister does not necessarily guaran- 
tee success as a soloist, and many principals would find much difficulty in 
becoming efficient choristers—and these assertions do not refer to vocal powers, 

The first and most essential aim of a chorus is to sing together—absolutely 
together. This requires long and patient rehearsal, endless repetition. ‘End- 
less’ is not a mere figure, the repetition must last as long as the chorus lasts, 
A Company of Guards retains its own standard because it is constantly 
drilled. Where a guardsman uses feet, hands, rifle, a chorister uses abdomen, 
tongue, teeth, lips. When a chorus is working properly these various parts 
of the anatomy are functioning precisely and simultaneously in each voice, 

So, to become an efficient instrument, the chorus must spend many hours 
in the chorus-room forming habits of knowledge and performance. I do not 
mean that the chorister is a mere creature of habit, except that all skill, be it 7 
a surgeon’s, Raphael’s or Leonard Hutton’s is eventually nine-tenths habit. 7 
If you creep up behind one of my seasoned gentlemen in Long Acre and 
declaim, *. . . and plundering hosts to the Capital are marching,’ he is almost 
sure to exclaim ‘Presumptuous daring!’ before he has realized he is not 
beginning his part in Aida. 

This reflex response is necessary when the chorus leaves the chorus-room to 
go to the stage for production calls. Producers, especially our modern 
English ones, demand an ability to move about a stage whilst singing, that 
would have shocked an operatic chorus a generation ago. Opera has become, 
wherever possible, realistic. Standing in “V’ formation facing the conductor 
no longer satisfies the producer or the audience. 

So an opera chorister has an exacting job. He must, of course, have a 
voice. He must be sufficiently musical to learn the choruses of a large and 
ever-growing repertory. (In eight seasons the Covent Garden chorus has 
learned some fifty operas, so when a new member joins us his task of learning 
the notes alone is at least formidable.) Having learned from memory the 
notes and words he must apply himself conscientiously to the very tiring and 
sometimes boring work of repetition. He then goes to the producer who is 
interested in making the stage look reasonable and natural. This always makes 
for trouble! The dramatic situation demands, perhaps that the chorus face 
upstage to a main character, and it is difficult to maintain chorus-room 
exactness when you have your backs to the conductor. The action may 


A chorus rehearsal in the crush bar, Covent 
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The Covent Garden chorus at the end of the second act of *Meistersinger’. 
Photo Baron 


demand tumultuous movement when the choral writing demands absolute 
precision. 

To move quickly and maintain a strict rhythm is hard enough, but often 
the noise of movement on the stage makes the orchestra inaudible to the sin- 
gers. This is not always understood by the listener who hears a soloist singing, 
with apparent perversity, out of tune. Poor wretch, he probably cannot hear 
a note of the softly accompanying orchestra! From where he stands he feels 
unaccompanied. 

For the chorister things are even worse. He is probably in the midst of a 
moving mass of his fellows, can hear nothing of the orchestra, can see the 
conductor but rarely, yet has to hang on grimly, using all his skill, to make the 
next vocal entry on the second half of the third beat in the next bar but one. 

And it is important that the next entry be made accurately because the 
audience will immediately notice any ragged chorus work. A soloist can make 
quite bad mistakes and, if he is experienced and allows the conductor to help, 
very few will be aware of them. But let a chorister miscount and make a 
premature entry or hang on after a cut off—he upsets the conductor, his 
fellow choristers and at least 80 per cent of the audience. A Guardsman 
who drops his rifle is detected by the least military of us. 

Yet life in an operatic chorus has many compensations for the very hard 
work demanded. It is varied and generally interesting. It is often exciting, 
and the pride and elation caused by a good performance of a great work is 
worth striving and suffering for. Even if they are taken for granted and some- 
times are depressed because things have gone wrong, there are the other 
times when choristers stream off to their dressing rooms while you are still 
applauding the curtain calls, and they are saying, ‘It was good tonight, 
wasn’t it?’ “Yes, it wasn’t half bad!’ “What is it tomorrow?’ ‘Oh, the usual— 
ten o’clock on the stage!’ 
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People xxv: 


Julius Patzak 


by Peter Branscombe 


It was said of Charlemagne that, when he sat among the Peers of France, 
a stranger had no need to ask which was the Emperor: his noble 
bearing proclaimed him. It is one of the qualities of greatness that it cannot 
be hidden, though in the case of the great artist, this natural authority 
can be merged entirely into the work of art. Such an artist is Julius Patzak, 
a singer who might as easily have become a conductor or composer, but 
who has characteristically attained greatness in his chosen career without 
any help but his own. 

Patzak was born in Vienna on April 9, 1898. He studied music with the 
intention of becoming a conductor, and though he eventually decided to 
devote his life to singing, his early training has left its mark in his faultless 
phrasing, and in his uncommon insight into the nature of the work which 
he is interpreting. He studied composition in Vienna with Franz Schmidt, 
in whose oratorio The Book with Seven Seals Patzak sings so finely; but of 
his own compositions, Patzak preserves a modest silence. He will not 
consider having them published; he prefers to leave that to composers 
‘who have less to say than I have!’ Yet his studies in composition cannot 
have been without their effect on his magnificent characterization of 
Palestrina in Pfitzner’s opera of that name. 

It was in 1926 that Patzak changed his mind, and decided to become a 
singer instead of a conductor. As a singer he is entirely self-taught. His 
début took place at Reichenberg on April 3, as 1926, Radames. During 
the 1927 and 1928 seasons he sang at 
Briinn, and then, in the autumn of 
1928 he joined the Munich State 
Opera, where he sang regularly until 
1945. 

His roles in Munich in his early 
years included Froh in Rheingold, 
David in Meistersinger, Ottavio, 
Belmonte in Entfiihrung, Tamino, 
Ferrando in Cosi fan tutte, Fenton, 
Max in Freischiitz, Narraboth in 
Salome, Babinsky in Schwanda, the 
Italian Tenor in Rosenkavalier and 
other roles, which by 1945 totalled 
some sixty parts. He joined the 
State Opera of his native Vienna in 
1946, and has sung there ever since. 





Patzak as Tamino. c.1930 











Patzak (Belmonte) and Fritzi Jokl (Constanze), Munich Festival, 1929 


Two years later, he joined the staff of the Vienna Conservatory of Music. 
His first appearance at Covent Garden was as Tamino under Sir Thomas 
Beecham in 1938, and since the war he has made several visits to this country, 
singing Florestan and Herod during the Vienna State Opera’s 1947 visit ; and 
apart from his subsequent appearances in Fidelio, he has sung at the 
Edinburgh Festival and in numerous concerts and broadcasts. 

At Salzburg he has, since the war, sung in two world premiéres, as 
Desmoulins in von Einem’s Dantons Tod and as Tristan in Frank Martin’s 
Le Vin Herbé; other roles he has sung at Salzburg include Belmonte, Graf 
Elemer (Arabella), Titus, the Male Chorus in The Rape of Lucretia and of 
course Florestan. At the post-war Munich Festivals he has been heard as 
Palestrina and as Bacchus in Ariadne. 

What is it about this artist which makes so deep an impression on his 
audience? It is not the voice alone, for though it is powerful and pleasing, 
it lacks that sheer beauty which is often the only redeeming feature of many 
a lesser singer. Nor is it that complete subjection of self which characterizes 
his acting. It is the sum of many rich parts—style, intelligence, musicianship, 
penetrating insight into character, wonderfully clear articulation—but 
above all, a noble integrity. By integrity I mean more than sincerity, for 
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all the rare blessings which that quality gives us; Patzak’s integrity creates 
for us a fusion of all the elements of which great art is compounded. Therein 
lies the key to the secret which he shares with the composers whose works 
he interprets so beautifully and faithfully. We can only guess at the study 
which has gone into the preparation of his every part; we can but wonder 
at the spontaneity, the intense vitality of his performance. Thése qualities 
are just as evident when he sings popular Viennese songs and operetta as 
in the interpretation of graver works, for which he is more widely famed. 

It would be a mistake not to mention Patzak’s extreme versatility, but a 
mere list of his roles, quite apart from its length, would serve no useful 
purpose. Let it suffice to say that there can scarcely be a lyric tenor role 
which he has not at some time sung. I have had the good fortune to hear 
Patzak many times, never without feeling a sense of personal gain, never 
without leaving after the performance the richer for some new experience. 
Even had I heard him in all the parts he sang during his years in Munich, I 
know I should still find the same sympathetic approach to the problems 
presented by every part, big and small. For years he was the Company’s 
principal interpreter of most of the roles in the Italian repertory—and he is 
equally at home in Russian, French, English, as well as in Austrian and 
German works. 

My devotion to opera dates from a performance of the Magic Flute in 
Vienna in 1949. The cast was as good throughout as those I was later to 
hear so often; but the singer who really impressed me was the Tamino, 
Patzak. The very first scene converted me. Before my eyes, Tamino fell 
in love with the picture of Pamina. Dies Bildnis was the first great piece of 
opera singing I had heard. After five years I still recall the exquisite 
phrasing, the tender pause on was 
wiirde ich? Later in the same act, 
Tamino really played the flute in his 
aria—or so I at the time believed. 
Here was an ideal Tamino: young, 
ardent, resolute in the first act; 
in the second, gaining in wisdom, 
peace and understanding. 

During the weeks which followed, 
Patzak sang in two other Mozart 
operas. The same admirable 
qualities were evident in his Belmonte 
in Die Enfiihrung aus dem Serail; 
and then came La Clemenza di Tito. 
This opera stands or falls by the 
character of the almost unbelievably 
magnanimous Emperor; Patzak 
invested the role with a dignity, 
humanity and generosity which 
made Titus credible. The climax 
came in the recitative when Titus, 





Patzak as Tristan in ‘Le Vin Herbé 











a lonely figure on a vast stage, signed the death-sentence of his friend Sextus 
and then, deciding on mercy, tore it up with a supreme gesture. The joyous 
acclamation of the people of Rome in the finale was made doubly moving 
by our share in the agony of conflicting duty and love which had so recently 
bowed this noble man. 

One of Patzak’s great achievements was his performance in the title-role 
of the Tales of Hoffmann. In no other way did he give so clear an indication 
of the effect of his presence in a performance as when he sang Hoffmann, 
shortly after a respected singer had given a respectable interpretation in 
the same part. In Patzak’s assumption, the opera achieved a greatness 
which it had previously lacked. Here was a Hoffmann held in affectionate 
awe by the students in Luther’s Cellar. Who would not gladly have 
missed even the second act of Don Giovanni for the autobiographical musings 
of this demi-god of Romanticism? One especial memory of that per- 
formance was the way he lost himself in reverie after the second verse of the 
Legend of Kleinzack—and how wonderfully the epilogue of the opera 
mirrored the pathetic insouciance of the last verse of this song. 

A minor triumph for Patzak was the scene in Boris Godunov where the 
false Dimitri is resting at an inn. Never had I thought Patzak could look 
so insignificant on a stage as when he sat trying to escape notice; never had I 
suspected in him the energy with which he leapt to his feet and threw himself 
out of the window in his flight from the soldiers. 

Of Patzak’s Florestan, there is little to say which has not already been 
said many times before. In the last few years, his voice has aged a little 
in the upper register; but one wonders even now whether any other singer 
could equal the dramatic eloquence of his interpretation. His singing of 
the recitative and aria, mercifully preserved on a fine record, is enough in 
itself to show a future generation that we had a very great artist among us. 
The gradual crescendo of emotion from the simple resignation of doch 
gerecht ist Gottes Wille to the controlled ecstasy of der fiihrt mich zur 
Freiheit ins himmlische Reich is one of the sublime moments in opera, which 
those who have experienced will for ever cherish. Patzak has here a 
timeless quality, a tone born of silence and long suffering steadfastly 
endured; it is one of the miracles of our time. 

Many of his English admirers may be surprised to learn that as recently 
as 1949 Patzak sang an unforgettable Lohengrin in Vienna. One was 
prepared for beautiful moments, especially in the intimate scenes, but this 
was a performance which displayed unexpected power and sustained 
intensity. Each word was delivered with astonishing clarity of diction, 
and every phrase formed an integral part of his whole conception of the 
son of Parsifal. The noble Knight of the Grail and the tender lover were 
equally finely realized; here was Wagner singing in the grand manner. 

Of Patzak as a Lieder singer we have had broadcast recitals and 
Edinburgh Festival appearances in recent years. This aspect of the singer's 
art also is nobly represented by him. I have ineffaceable memories of a 
poignant Winterreise which, had I never again heard Patzak, would have 
convinced me of his stature, so direct was the insight into words, music and 
the very spirit of the songs. 

As the Evangelist in the St Matthew Passion he is also famed. The 
dramatic sureness and deeply-felt sincerity of his singing make him a perfect 
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narrator of the Passion story, and in the scene of Peter’s denial he realized 
with the words und weinte bitterlich an extraordinary profundity of feeling. 

It is I think appropriate to conclude this appreciation with the part for 
which Patzak will perhaps be longest remembered—his assumption of the 
title-role in Pfitzner’s musical legend Palestrina. Here is one of the few 
truly great dramatic experiences of our time. We see the ageing composer 
move from impotence to the mighty surge of inspiration which gives birth 
to the Missa Papae Marcelli: a revelation of infinite grandeur, founded 
on an exact insight into every detail of the work, and which is yet so spon- 
taneous that the impression is rather one of creation than of interpretation. 
The mystery of the angelic choir is followed by a fever of composition, 
and sleep comes upon the composer as the bells of Rome herald the dawn 
of a new day. 

When Cardinal Borromeo is sung by that other great artist, Hans Hotter, 
the scene of reconciliation between him and Palestrina is overwhelming 
in its beauty. Such perfect sympathy is rarely experienced between two 
actors. Later, as dusk falls, Palestrina sits at his house organ extemporising, 
too rapt to hear the distant voices singing praise to Luigi Palestrina, der 
Retter der Musik. His last words are of dedication to the God who has 
inspired in him this great composition. Only when the last bars have died 
away does one begin to realize that the ethereal, timeless quality of this 
experience is due to a mortal singer; one of whom it may be said, as of 
Ulysses, though much is taken, much abides. It is appropriate that Patzak’s 
wisdom and nobility find their most perfect expression in the portrayal of 
another great musician in the fullness of his life’s work. 


Patzak (Palestrina) and Sena Jurinac (Ighino), Vienna, 1949 











Glyndebourne Newcomers 


Antonio Cassinelli 


This year’s Don Basilio was born in Bologna on January 2, 1912. He 
started life as an accountant, and then deciding to take up an operatic career, 
went to the Bologna Conservatory. His opera début was made at the 
Teatro Comunale, Bologna as the Landgrave in Tannhduser in November 
1938. This was followed by appearances in other Italian provincial houses, 
and in May 1939 he sang in Guglielmo Tell at the Florence Festival with Sved, 
Gatti, Mazaroff and Pasero, conducted by Marinuzzi. This opera, with the 
same cast and conductor, opened the 1939-40 Scala season. 

In the 1941-2 season Cassinelli sang Pimen in Boris at the Rome Opera, 
and in the autumn of that year took part in the Rossini Festival at the same 
theatre. 

Since the war he has sung a great deal at Rome, Venice, Palermo, Naples 
and Trieste. He toured Australia and New Zealand (1948-9) and South Africa 
(1951), and now has a formidable repertory including Il Conte Robinson 
(Matrimonio Segreto), Count Almaviva (Figaro), Don Giovanni, Conte 
Rodolpho (Sonnambula), Zaccaria (Nabucco), Colline, Timur, Lothario 
(Mignon), Mephistophélés, Comte des Grieux, the Father (Louise), Simone 
(Quattro Rusteghi), and the title role in Boris. 

Cassinelli has appeared in a number of world-premiéres during his career, 
including Frazzi’s Re Lear (Florence 1939), and Malipiero’s Vita e Sogno 
(Venice, 1944) : he also sang in the first Italian performance of Shostakovich’s 
Lady Macbeth of Mzensk at the 1947 Venice Festival. After Glyndebourne, 
Cassinelli will appear at Pesaro in J Cavalieri d’Ekebu, as part of the Zandonai 
Celebrations. 


Lucine Amara 


This young soprano is considered by many as the most promising of the 
younger generation of singers now at the Metropolitan. She was born in 
Hartford, Connecticut of Armenian parents (her real name is Armaganian). 
After attending school in Michigan, she went to San Francisco where she 
studied singing with Stella Eisner Eyn, and in 1947 made her recital début. 

In 1948 she won the Atwater Kent contest, and an appearance at the 
Hollywood Bowl under Ormandy, singing Divinités du Styx and Ocean 
thou Mighty Monster. 

She was soon offered a scholarship at the University of Southern California, 
where she studied with Carl Ebert, and sang in his productions there of 
Ariadne auf Naxos and Albert Herring. In January 1950 she sang in San 
Francisco under Rodzinski in Honegger’s Roi David and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. In the March of the same year she came to the Metropolitan for an 
audition singing Pace, Pace mio Dio and Dove Sono for Mr Bing, and was 
awarded a Metropolitan contract. 

Her first season in New York was in small roles—Wellgunde, Kate Pinker- 
ton and Inez (Trovatore). The following year she repeated these roles, adding 
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to them Countess Ceprano, the Priestess in Aida, Fourth Maid in Elektra and 
the First Flower Maiden in Parsifal, and on February 26, 1952, she was given 
her first major role in New York, Nedda in Pagliacci. During 1952-3, she 
sang several Neddas and Micaelas, and a number of small roles. During the 
season just concluded she has scored a great success as Donna Elvira and 
Mimi. And now she comes to Glyndebourne to sing the title role in Ariadne 
auf Naxos. 


Graziella Sciutti 


This soprano who will sing Rosina is one of the yonger generation of 
Italian artists. She is a graduate of the Santa Cecilia Academy in Rome. 
She made her concert début in Venice in 1950, following it with appearances 
in Rome, Turin, Genoa and Naples. 

Her operatic reputation dates from the 1951 Aix-en-Provence Festival when 
she was heard in Menotti’s The Telephone and as Susanna in Figaro. She 
returned to Aix in 1952 to sing Susanna, and in 1953 to sing Despina. 

In the 1951 Venice Festival she was heard in Boccherini’s La Clementina 
which was conducted by Dobrowen and which included in its cast many 
names well known at Glyndebourne—Noni, Simionato, Munteanu and 
Bruscantini. 

In 1953 Sciutti sang Susanna with the Netherlands Opera, and then appeared 
in Paris in the name part of Sacha Guitry’s and Reynaldo Hahn's Mozart. 
Recently she sang Polly in Kurt Weill’s L’Opera de Quat’Sous (Die Drei- 
groschenoper) at Monte Carlo and in Paris. After Glyndebourne, Graziella 
Sciutti will again be heard at the Aix Festival in the first performances of 
Henri Sauguet’s Les Caprices des Marianne. 


Other debutants at Glyndebourne this summer include : 


Anny Schlemm, who will sing Zerlina. She was a member of the Komische 
Opera, Berlin, until 1950, then sang at the Berlin Staatsoper, and is now a 
member of the Frankfurt Opera. Her repertory includes all the Mozart 
soubrette parts, Oscar (Ballo), Mimi, Butterfly, Micaela, Majenka and 
Cardillac’s daughter. 


James Pease. This bass-baritone who will sing the title role of Don 
Giovanni was a member of the New York City Centre Opera from 1946 
until 1953. He is now a member of the Hamburg State Opera, where he 
scored a great success last season as Wotan. 


Raimundo Torres, who sings the High Priest in A/ceste, is Spanish. He 
has sung a great deal in Italy, including appearances at the Scala (Alfio), 
Naples (Wolfram and Amonasro), Venice (Kurwenal and Wotan) and 
Florence (Apollo in Orfeo and Maometto II in The Siege of Corinth). 


Biographical notes on Margaret Harshaw, Sena Jurinac, Elsie Morison, 
Benno Kusche, Juan Oncina, Léopold Simoneau and Marko Rothmiller 
have already appeared in OPERA. 
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Opera a la Mode: (1) 


by Joseph Kerman 


In a moment it will be time to offer applause, as well as a modest proposal, to the 
authors of The Rake’s Progress. But first let us ask the most important question : 
what is the opera actually trying to do? The Rake’s Progress is a comedy—but 
that’s part of the trouble ; we had better leave that fora while. The Rake isa fable, 
in Auden’s and Strawinsky’s terminology ; a fable of sin and redemption, written 
from the point of view of our time, in an eighteenth-century setting, and with an 
undertone of classic myth. The plot is derived ingeniously, ironically, and perhaps 
over-literally from the series of paintings by Hogarth that give the opera its name. 
But we might start with the myth, for this is indicated quietly at the very opening 
of the work, and assumes importance in the conclusion. 

a libretto begins with a country tableau ; a pair of lovers singing of ‘the festival 
of May’ :— 

ANNE: . . . The pious earth observes the solemn year. 

Tom : Now is the season when the Cyprian Queen 

With genial charm translates our mortal scene . . . 

This is high talk for Hogarth’s Tom Rakewell, and there is a strong ritual quality 
to this opening duet. Spring rites celebrate the annual return of Adonis from the 
underworld, and the lovers are preparing to re-enact the story of Venus and Adonis, 
in a new interpretation. Adonis, a beautiful youth beloved of Aphrodite, rejects 
her love because he wishes to be free and devote himself to the pleasures of the 
chase ; this life destroys him, but he is half-redeemed by the goddess, and brought 
back to earth for a part of every year. We are to see Tom reject Anne Trulove 
in order to follow his desire for freedom and pleasure in the brothels, fairs, and on 
the Stock Exchange of London. In ‘a year and a day’ he is in the clutch of Hades, 
represented by his serving-man Nick Shadow, but is half-redeemed by Anne’s love 
(not with a clear temporal division, as in the myth, but a simultaneous one ; he is 
both on earth and in hell at the same time, that is, insane). In Bedlam Tom 
imagines himself Adonis in Hades, surrounded by Minos, Orpheus and others, 
awaiting the return of Aphrodite. It is spring again, and she comes. But then she 
leaves for good ; now we need the eighteenth-century story, and the twentieth- 
century moral. 

Shadow is only half pagan shade ; his Christian name is Nick, and the more 
important Christian fable is superimposed on the classic legend. Characteristically, 
Auden examines the soul of his Adonis, and enlists comedy, pathos and lyricism 
to the task of turning our sympathies to him. The search for freedom and pleasure, 
it develops, is complex, equivocal, and very little fun. Tom can be resolute enough 
in the country, but when he comes with Nick to his first temptation he draws back 
and has to be tricked into taking the plunge. He already half-repents, and continues 
to do so at every new step of his downward path, on which, indeed, he can only be 
propelled by the ingenuity of his domestic Satan. Tom is a weakling, but we must 
count it an act of bravery when, at the final reckoning, he throws away weakness and 
pride and trusts to Anne’s love, bets on the apparently impossible Queen of Hearts, 
and cheats Nick Shadow just as Shadow had cheated him in the first act. The Rake’s 
progress, in other words, is first of all a proving, a preparation for Aphrodite, whom 
he finally wishes and deserves too late. His worldly search for pleasure and 
freedom is shown to be continuously vain. : : 

This much is projected with great skill and beauty, and is the lasting dramatic 
strength of the opera. The resolution though is not immediately clear, in either 
Christian or pagan terms. Auden’s intention, as I understand it, was to present a 
Christian criticism of the myth. ‘All men are mad’, says Baba in the Epilogue, and so 
perhaps all men, like mad Tom o’Bedlam, will hope pathetically for a redemption 
such as Aphrodite obtained for Adonis. But the life of pleasure involves grave 
responsibility; there is no redemption without repentance and confession, and there 
can be no redemption on this earth. Anne does come once again to comfort Tom 
in the madhouse—perhaps simply as a fulfilment in dramatic terms of the redemption 
actually accomplished earlier, by Tom’s own act of faith. But after they have 
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renewed their mutual trust, Anne departs with these words, whose drab versification 
is beautifully matched in the music :— 
Tom, my vow 
Holds ever, but it is no longer I 
You need. Sleep well, my dearest dear. Good-bye. 
DueTTINo : Every wearied body must 
Late or soon return to dust, 
Set the homesick spirit free. 
In this earthly city we 
Shall not meet again, love, yet 
Never think that I forget. 
TruLove: God is merciful and just, 
God ordains what ought to be, 
But a father’s eyes are wet. 
Unlike Aphrodite, Anne leaves Tom to presumptive purgatory, revealing a hitherto 
undisclosed, no doubt hereditary strain of stern country morality. And Tom himself 
dies without understanding. 

The trouble with this resolution is not that it is inappropriate or banal, or that it is 
per se undramatic, but that it is not articulated with the same dramatic art that carries 
the rest of the opera. It can only be implied from a close (and sympathetic) reading 
of the libretto; it is not projected in operatic terms. So crucial a matter as the termina- 
tion of the Rake’s progress cannot be merely hinted at in recitative ; the main 
characters have to be properly—musically—involved with it. This was impossible 
for Tom, who has lost his mind, and whose ravings cannot reflect his feelings about 
salvation, suffering, Anne’s departure, or the meaning of his ordeal. If anything, 
one has the impression that Tom, still fancying himself as Adonis, may be saved in 
spite of himself, and in spite of the general un-Christian gloom at the prospect. 
Involvement was not impossible for Anne, and it is less clear why her role had to be 
so inconclusive here, unless Auden was really uninterested in her. Through Anne 
we might have apprehended Tom’s fate, but she is curiously dumb ; since her 
renunciation is not presented as saintly, it produces simply a dry effect—and 
heretofore Anne has not been a dry person at all. As a result, neither Tom nor 
Anne touches the essential theme of redemption on which the play was presumably 
intended to culminate. Instead there is an undifferentiated aura of elegy, moving 
in itself, but inarticulate as to the consummation that we have been led to expect. 

After the graveyard and Bedlam scenes it is really impossible to slight the earnest- 
ness of the main business, as the Epilogue may seem to do. As clearly as in Don 
Giovanni, the platitudes delivered there are irrelevant to the essential action and 
moral. In both operas, it was necessary to try to re-establish the responses of 
comedy, dangerously weakened in the previous tableau ; this was I think not quite 
feasible ineither. It may pass for Hogarthian, this gay, smug recital of the proverb : 
‘The Devil finds work for idle hands.’ But it does not have Hogarth’s lively cruelty; 
Auden made a decisive, ironic departure from the eighteenth-century view when he 
pitied the Rake and set about analyzing him and rationalizing him. In this frame of 
reference it is vain for the Epilogue nervously to mock moralizing, as though to gloss 
over the ambiguity of the true moral to our fable. That true conclusion has been 
left dramatically, if not rationally, in doubt. 

Now that this ambiguity has been noted, I have said about all that I am inclined 
to say against the opera. Although the ending is a mistake, and a sufficiently 
serious one, the Rake in spite of it seems to me the most genuine and the most 
delightful work for the theatre in years, to say nothing of its being an operatic 
masterpiece on almost any terms. The attack that tradition demands meet each new 
work by Strawinsky has this time been mainly deflected to W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman, who have had their knuckles sharply rapped by testy musical critics, 
suddenly turned literary. 1 myself think that the librettists’ part in the opera has 
been only slightly less brilliant than Strawinsky’s, and that indeed the work offers 
a unique delight to the combined musical and poetic sensibilities. To speak first 
of those aspects that are primarily the concern of the poets, my applause would 
extend to their central conception of the hero, to their plot construction, to their 
artful dramatic organization on its several levels, to their highly ‘musical’ versifica- 
tion, and to the quality of the poetry throughout. 

But the very conception of Auden’s Tom Rakewell has stuck in the throat of 
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many critics ; for them he is not significantly a rake at all. To be sure, Tom is not 
involved in so titillating a series of misadventures as his prototype in the pictures, 
or even as Mozart’s grander libertine, but this is hardly enough to disqualify him 
from dramatic presentation. The real trouble is that many have gone to the opera 
expecting another Don Giovanni, an understandable anticipation in view of the well- 
advertised Mozartian references in both score and libretto. Tom Rakewell, how- 
ever, is someone much more complicated, more a figure for our time. . He and Don 
Juan may belong to the same family, together with Mr Punch, Faust, Shaw’s John 
Tanner and the Strawinsky-Ramuz Soldier, but this family is fundamentally split 
on the matter of conscience. Punch and Don Juan have none ; they do not change, 
and their dissoluteness and punishment are both handled unequivocally (Don 
Giovanni is admirably subtitled J/ dissoluto punito). Faust and Rakewell do have 
consciences ; they pass through definite progresses, which are intrinsically more 
interesting than the records of their errors, and their sins and retribution are to 
varying degrees equivocal. Rakewell is distinguished from Faust by his vacillation 
and weak character ; this should not keep him off the stage either. You may say 
that neither Faust nor Rakewell is possible to-day as a subject for comedy, unless 
the author disengage the sympathies, like Shaw. Indeed it is a question whether 
Don Juan is still a comic possibility, after Kierkegaard and Byron. But leaving 
aside the matter of comedy, Rakewell’s case has all necessary urgency, timeliness, 
universality and pathos, to say nothing of an honourable tradition. 

A priori objection to Tom as a dramatic figure is as absurd as Hanslick’s mincing 
suggestion that the Othello story is too distasteful to be made into a decent opera. 
The only point is whether poet and composer can present him to us convincingly. In 
Auden’s libretto the progress of the half-repentant Rake is direct, economical, well- 
shaped and undeflected by secondary material. It is arranged around three wishes 
which he is granted by Nick Shadow, who does not foresee that a fourth wish, for 
Anne, will save Tom in the end. In the country, Tom’s callow desire is for money 
and the pleasures it will buy, but after the brothel incident this palls, and Tom’s 
understanding deepens. As he wishes more generally for happiness, Nick persuades 
him to marry Baba the Turk, a freak from St Giles’ Fair, not on the basis of gratifica- 
tion of the senses, but in order to exercise his noble gift of freedom ; happiness 
comes only with freedom from the twin dictates of lust and conscience. Tom, never 
very clever, falls for this topical philosophy, but it proves altogether vain. Finally 
Shadow can incline him to wickedness only by appealing to his sentimental better 
nature—a low blow ; the bread-making machine, Tom wishes and prays, may save 
his soul by spreading so much benefit in the world. For all this time he has been 
telling himself, with characteristic weakness, that he is so far damned that he can never 
return to Anne, even though she offers to forgive. Tom’s lyric arias and ariosi 
throughout, words and music, present a carefully graded progression from the trite 
thoughtlessness of the first scene to the awareness and crucial act of faith in the 
graveyard scene near the end. Of course Tom is a little self-piteous ; we laugh a 
little at that too. ‘How handsomely he cries !’ say the Whores in Act I, 2. 

The record of Tom’s progress is not deflected, as I grasp the play, by the sub-plot 
of Baba, around which most of the humour turns. We may surely allow Auden 
his satire in having Tom assert his freedom by marrying ; he might have done so in 
some other way, of course, but this arrangement, besides being rather funny in itself, 
has considerable value for the rest of the plot. If Anne was to do anything in the 
opera besides open and close it, she had to appear in the middle, and about the only 
thing Auden could have her do was chase after Tom in London (as in Hogarth— 
there to the point of tiresomeness). But then would not weak, repentant Tom go 
back to her, and foil Shadow ahead of time ? That would destroy the plot ; and 
more whoring will not deflect level-headed, determined girls like Anne. The only 
situation that can set her back (temporarily) is for her to find Tom married to someone 
else ; and as Anne is temporarily set back, Tom careers downward all the more 
clearly and dramatically. Auden nicely collects up loose ends with Baba, for later 
she befriends the wavering Anne, and gives her the final encouragement to seek out 
Tom again, even though he had married another. Strawinsky rises to this occasion. 
Anne’s epiphanic realization :— 

He loves me still! Then I alone 
i In weeping doubt have been untrue... — : 
is one of the most eloquent spots in the score. Potentially Anne is a fine character, 
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much better than Hogarth’s quite different girl, and it is a shame to have her evaporate 
at the end. Baba, however, is incisively and completely drawn, and her role seems 
to me at every step co-ordinated to the main plot. The suspicions of exotic pleasures 
that Tom is presumably to taste with the circus freak are amusingly dispelled : 
remember that it is only after the marriage and the scene with Anne that we learn 
(right at the curtain of Act IT, 2) that Baba is in fact a bearded lady ; heretofore we 
had only the dark information that ‘brave warriors who never flinched at the sound 
of musketry have swooned after a mere glance of her.’ In the following domestic 
scene Baba is revealed as a perfect caricature of commonplace womanhood. It is 
hard to know what is more dreadful, her chatter, her tantrum, or her saccharine little 
love song. But, as a parody of the eternal verities of show business, Baba has the 
inevitable heart of gold. 

She also has the last laugh ; and it is a matter of some importance that we always 
laugh at Tom in this opera. Each step of his descent is made to seem pointless in 
laughter : Mother Goose’s brothel is a carefully childish affair; the un-exotic 
Baba makes his life miserable ; and the ‘excellent machine ’ which deceives him is 
ludicrous. It is probably obvious enough that this use of humour is diametrically 
opposed to that in Don Giovanni, where the fun is always turned against Don 
Giovanni's victims ; we always laugh with him—even when he himself is fooled, 
for he always sees the joke (unlike Tom, who has absolutely no sense of humour’). 
Our attitudes towards these two protagonists are hardly determined by their actions, 
and their degree of objective rakishness ; as a matter of fact Tom’s actions are 
just about as wicked as Don Giovanni's, coldly considered. Our different modes 
of sympathy are determined most strongly by the different directions of the comedy. 
We regard Tom always with amusement, and with some compound of pity and 
impatience, whereas Don Giovanni gains our somewhat surreptitious admiration. 

A central theme with possibilities that are subtle and rich, and a well-structured 
plot to articulate it—these would have been expected from a dramatic poet of 
Auden’s experience and sensitivity. What might not have been expected is the 
masterly construction on the more detailed level, the organization of scenes and arias 
designed for musical treatment. At every point this shows a very rare understanding 
of musico-dramatic necessities. On the one extreme, Auden achieved real tours 
de force of continuous ensemble writing in his auction and graveyard scenes, recalling 
in brilliance that virtuoso-opera Die Meistersinger, whose libretto fairly creaks with 
such ingenuity. On the other extreme, he was bold enough to write, as Act I, 
Scene 3, a scene of the most artificial and conventional type possible : a modern 
example of that early nineteenth-century sop to the prima donna, the scene consisting 
exclusively of aria and cabaletta, that is, a reflective aria followed by a change of 
mood and then a brilliant decisive aria or cabaletta (‘Quietly, night,’ ‘I go to him.’ 
Compare end of Act I or beginning of Act Il in Traviata). There never was anything 
wrong with such scenes, if handled with intelligence. Here Strawinsky helped by 
making a rather abrupt ending to ‘Quietly, night,’ which gives a sense of continuity, 
and then by writing his ‘cabaletta’ as a delightful parody of an old da-capo aria, 
complete with coloratura, repeated cadences, and an absurdly formal little modula- 
tion for the central section. Opera buffa from Pergolesi to Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Johann Strauss has always lived on parody of serious opera. Mozart's Fiordiligi 
comes especially to mind, and we love both her and Anne the more for their slightly 
ridiculous but so human excesses of emotion. 

Between these two limits, Auden shows as much variety as skill in construction. 
He includes several splendid ensembles, a patter aria, a duet-finale (La Serva padrona), 
a vaudeville (Die Entfiihrung), a little procession to end a scene (Figaro, Tosca), a 
dream, a lullaby, a choral elegy, and plenty of striking clocks. I would care to 
criticize one detail only, a somewhat wasteful distribution of arias in the first two 
acts. In Act I, Scene 2, Tom is last seen singing the melancholy cavatina ‘Love, too 
frequently betrayed’ ; his next _appearance is at the start of Act II, singing the 
melancholy aria ‘Vary the song.’ With all their differences, these are close enough 
in feeling to seem redundant, for we have not seen the singer in between ; there has 
been no change presented to us in dramatic terms. Add to this that at the very end 
of Act I, Anne sings her vigorous aria, ‘I go to him,’ and is next seen at the start of 
Act li, Scene 2 singing the similarly vigorous ‘O heart, be stronger.’ This results 





* Tom’s one witticism, “I’ve buried her,” is a real lemon. 
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in some dragging. However it should be said that Auden never intended this second 
aria of Anne’s, but in its place only some recitative ; Strawinsky for good reasons of 
his own forced this into an aria, not without quite a wrestle with the poetic material, 
Here is Auden’s recitative verse, and Strawinsky’s musical arrangement diagrammed 
with it :— 
INFRODUCTION and RECITATIVE :— 
c min. How strange ! although the heart for love dare everything, 
The hand draws back to it and finds 
No spring of courage. London! Alone! seems all that it 
can say. 
“ARIOSO”’ : ( O heart, be stronger, that what this coward hand 
A:bmin. < Wishes beyond all bravery, the touch of his, 
May bring its daring to a close, unneeded, 
And love be all your bounty. 
B:E flat No step in fear shall wander nor in weakness delay ; 
Hear thou or not, merciful Heaven, ease thou or not my way ; 
A:cmin. A love that is sworn before Thee can plunder Hell of its prey. 
B :E flat No step in fear shall wander nor in weakness delay. 
Strawinsky repeats his music for lines 4-6 (‘A’) a semitone higher for one single line, 
line 10 ; this involves a good deal of word repetition and does not result in convincing 
declamation. Thereupon line 8 is repeated, words and music (‘B’), in order to 
round things out. Whether on account of this awkwardness or not, ‘O heart be 
stronger’ seems to me the one unsuccessful number in the score. Strangely, it is 
closest to Strawinsky’s older disjunct style and disjointed declamation, in sharp 
contrast to the rest of the Rake. Anne seems for a moment dehumanized ; she 
sings like a ballet-ized puppet, not like the person we have sensed in her other music. 
Perhaps Strawinsky finds it hard to engage in any non-comic sentiment that is to be 
forceful ; there is no sense of parody, as in ‘I go to him,’ but of artificially stimulated 
vigour. 

Incidentally, his good reason for creating an aria here was that Auden has the 
line : ‘A love that is sworn before Thee... * recur at the climax of the graveyard 
scene ; as Tom hears it (off stage) he resolves to trust Anne, and bets on the Queen 
of Hearts which proves Nick Shadow’s undoing. Strawinsky naturally had to have 
a musical recapitulation here, but could not trust it if these words were not originally 
presented forcefully ; not in mere recitative or even in arioso, but in a sort of aria, 
and what is more with their music repeated somehow for added emphasis. The 
aria at this place allowed him further to bolster Anne’s role, and also to re-articulate 
the important tonal relationship b-minor to c-minor. 

Where Auden does intend an aria, or a static ensemble, he ordinarily writes a 
short stanzaic poem, which Strawinsky matches with a rather free strophic musical 
setting. In the poems, Auden moulds stanza to stanza with the greatest art, to give 
the musician every assistance ; sentiments flow directly and slowly, so that the 
meaning is not attenuated in the musical setting, which is necessarily less nimble 
than the verse itself. There are no doubt some exceptions to this, just as one might 
point out other places where Strawinsky distorts the poetic material ; virtuosos 
like Auden and Strawinsky must find it hard to restrain their purely poetic and musical 
instincts. But for the most part the union between words and music seems to me 
magically right—declamation and all. And this brings us, tardily I know, to what 
is the first stunning things about the Rake : the extraordinary experience of hearing 
first-class English verse and fine music working together from the stage. It is 
faintest praise to observe that no other opera has been written in English with 
anything like the same effect. I suppose that those of us who are not entirely at 
home with French, German and Italian ought to keep our mouths shut, but I cannot 
help wondering whether there ever has been an opera with so elegant-sounding a 
libretto. The point, friends, is not that W. H. Auden is necessarily the authentic 
Shakespeare of our age, but that he may very well outdo Rinuccini, Metastasio, 
Quinault, Boito, Wagner, Maeterlinck, Hofmannsthal, Brecht, and Cocteau. Nor 
has any of these writers been better served by his composer. A ponderous great 
deal has been written about the mystic wedding of words and music. In our 
language we have been able to sense this only from short lyrics and perhaps from 
some masques. To Mr Auden and Mr Kallman we owe our first knowledge of it 
inthedrama. To be continued Reprinted by permission of The Hudson Review. 
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Act I of ‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame’ at the Opéra-Comique (see page 421) 
Photo Max Erlanger de Rosen 


News 
Great Britain 


Sadler’s Wells. James Robertson and Charles Mackerras, the two conductors 
of the opera company, are both leaving at the end of the present season, Robertson 
to take up the conductorship of the National Broadcasting Orchestra of New 
Zealand, and Mackerras to become conductor of the B.B.C. Concert Orchestra. 
Their places will be taken next season by Leo Quayle, Musical Director of the 
Welsh National Opera 1952-1953, and assistant conductor and repetiteur at the 
Wells this season, and by Alexander Gibson, Assistant Conductor of the B.B.C. 
Scottish Orchestra, and former repetiteur of the Sadler’s Wells Opera. 

Guest conductors next season will include Vilem Tausky, who besides conducting 
the premiére of Lennox Berkley’s Nelson, will be in charge of the revival of The 
Bartered Bride; Edric Cundell, who will again conduct performances of Figaro; 
and Rudolf Schwarz, conductor of the City of Birmingham Orchestra, who will 
be in charge of the new production of The Magic Flute, scheduled for February 1955. 


Glasgow. The Glasgow Grand Opera Company gave performances at the end 
of April of Wolf-Ferrari’s The Jewels of the Madonna, not heard in Great Britain 
since 1926. Alexander Gibson conducted, and the cast included Lilias Watts 
as Maliella, and Ignatius McFadyen as Gennaro. Beatrice Miranda was in the 
audience, and appeared on the stage at the close of the performance to congratulate 
the company on its enterprise. 


Wales. Performances were given at the end of May at Briton Ferry and Ferndale 
of Tosca (Victoria Elliott, James Johnston, Roderick Jones), Don Pasquale (June 
Bronhill and Elizabeth Parry, Andrew Macpherson, Martin Lawrence, Eric 
Shilling) and J/ Trovatore (Victoria Elliott and Patricia Baird, Pauline Faull, Paul 
Asciak and James Johnston, William Edwards). The operas were produced by 
Eric Shilling and Martin Lawrence and conducted by Vilem Tausky. 
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America 


James Hinton, Jnr writes from New York : 

‘The Metropolitan’s Gala Concert of March 27, modelled on the abandoned 
Sunday evening ‘concerts’ of past administrations, was such a box-office success 
that Rudolf Bing promptly announced a similar event for opening night next 
season. The Metropolitan never has had an opening of this sort, and the announce- 
ment stirred up a good deal of disapproval over and beyond the automatic wails of 
pain that greet almost all Bing decisions in certain quarters of the operatic com- 
munity. The air has been filled with snorts of artistic outrage, dire mutterings of 
but-it-just-isn’t-done variety, and grumblings about the Metropolitan’s becoming 
a vaudeville palace. The most common reaction has been that operatic pot- 
pourris are all very well in their place, but that such fundamentally inartistic messes 
are beneath the dignity of a Metropolitan opening night. This may be a valid 
point. Certainly no one in his right mind would attempt to defend a bill that is 
not only mixed but stirred vigorously against charges of artistic disunity. However, 
the negative reaction seems violent and extreme. Opening nights at the 
Metropolitan, after all, have always been at least as much occasions for social 
display as artistic devotionals, and Mr Bing may very well be perfectly justified 
in believing that an act of this, an act of that, and an act of the other, with plenty 
of ballet thrown in to add colour to the proceedings, is just the thing to entertain 
an audience that, unless it departs radically from custom, is likely to spend more 
time in social converse at Sherry’s bar than in attending the performance itself. 
Whatever else may be said of the decision, it cannot be faulted as unrealistic, and 
all other opera impresarios in the world must envy Mr Bing the opportunity to 
pacify so many singers by casting them on opening night. Machiavelli, charged 
with selling tickets and at the same time with adjusting the delicate balances of 
opera-house jealousy, might well have arrived at a solution not dissimilar. 
However, gala is as gala does, and the great evening is still six months away.’ 

This opening will take place on November 8. The programme will begin with 
Leonard Warren singing the Prologue to Pagliacci, followed by Act I of La Bohéme 
with Victoria de los Angeles, Richard Tucker, Frank Guarrera, Clifford Harvuot 
and Norman Scott, conductor Alberto Erede. Then Act II of // Barbiere di 
Siviglia with Roberta Peters, Jean Madeira, Cesare Valletti, Robert Merrill, 
Fernando Corena and Jerome Hines, conductor Erede. Then Act I, scene 1, 
and the whole of Act II, of Aida, with Zinka Milanov, Blanche Thebom, Mario 
del Monaco, Leonard Warren, Jerome Hines and Ljubomir Vichegonov, conductor 
Fausto Cleva. 

The season’s repertory will include the 
first performance in America of Arabella, 
to be sung in English in a translation by 
John Gutman, conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe, produced by Herbert Graf, and 
with scenery by Rolf Gérard ; a new 
production of Andrea Chenier for del 
Monaco and Tebaldi (not given at the 
Metropolitan since 1933), revivals of 
Orfeo, Ballo in Maschera, Otello, Salome 
and Manon. 

One of the most interesting operatic 
or quasi-operatic manifestations of the 
season has been the successful produc- 
tion in the small off-Broadway Theatre 
de Lys of the late Kurt Weill’s Dreigros- 
chenoper, in a new English adaptation by 
Marc Blitzstein of the Bert Brecht text. 


‘The Consul’ at Toronto 
Photo Alex Gray 




















On the basis of The Threepenny Opera and Mahagonny, if not of all his work, 
Weill must be taken quite seriously as a composer for the theatr2, and the Blitzstein 
adaptation is evidence that not only sense but individual flavour can be preserved in 
translation when the translator is sympathetic, adroit in his command of language, 
and himself a gifted, experienced theatre composer. It would be dangerous to 
generalize too freely from the success of The Threepenny Opera, but the mere fact 
that this bitterest of descendants of The Beggar's Opera has been made accessible to a 
whole new audience is exciting. It is vital, pungent theatre, and it deserves to be 
heard more frequently than in the occasional nostalgic memorials permitted its 
original text. In the cast is Lotte Lenya, the composer’s widow and the Jenny 
of the original production; she has sung the part here in German, and the unprej- 
udiced effectiveness of her performance in English is a measure of the success of the 
adaptation. Aside fromher performance, which is on a level all alone, the best are by 
Leon Lishner (once of The Consul) as Peachum, and by Charlotte Rae as Mrs 
Peachum. Samuel Matlowsky’s musical direction is splendid and William Pitkin’s 
settings are cleverly devised, but the real triumphs belong to Mr Blitzstein and Miss 
Lenya. It will be interesting to hear the Blitzstein translation of La Traviata when 
it is completed. 

Another musico-theatrical production of at least semantic interest in this context 
is a musical show called The Golden Apple, which has a book by John LaTouche 
and music by Jerome Moross. First produced off-Broadway, it has now moved 
uptown into the main theatre district. Although the idea of yet another musical 
treatment of Homeric legend in contemporary terms may not seem fascinating, and 
although the text does not always seem as urbane as it tries to be, there may be 
some passing interest in the fact that by technical definition The Golden Apple should 
be called a grand opera, at least in the sense that it is all sung and danced and 
mimed—no spoken lines, no dry recitatives, but a through-composed score with 
arias and ensembles developing out of a musical structure that if not deeply 
ponderable as serious music is always clever and very ingeniously scored. The 
producers would no doubt shudder if it were to be called an opera; everyone 
knows that there is no market for opera on Broadway. And actually it isn’t an 
opera in any complete, conventional sense. Yet what good is a definition that 
doesn’t define ? J. H., Jnr. 

The American premiére of Strauss’s Capriccio was given during April at the 
Juilliard School in an English translation by Maria Massey. Frederick Waldman 
was the conductor. 


San Francisco. The 1954 season will open on September 17 and continue until 
October 21. Three new productions are scheduled; Joan of Arc at the Stake 
with Greer Garson in the title part—this work will be given in Dennis Arundell’s 
English version and conducted by Pierre Monteux; Der Fliegende Holldnder and 
Cherubini’s L’Osteria Portoghese. Other operas will be Figaro, Fidelio, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Forza del Destino, Bohéme, Tosca, Butterfly, Il Tabarro, 
Turandot, Salome, and Manon. Artists making their débuts with the company 
include Rosanna Carteri, Mado Robin, and Alexander Welitsch (American 
débuts); Carla Martinis, Elinor Warren, Giacinto Prandelli, Richard Tucker, 
Hans Hotter, Cesare Siepi (new to San Francisco). Artists returning to San 
Francisco will be Licia Albanese, Inge Borkh, Dorothy Kirsten, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Claramae Turner, Charles Kullman, Roberto Turrini, Jan Peerce, 
Brian Sullivan, Alessio de Paolis, Ralph Herbert, Frank Guarrera, George 
Cehanovsky, Leonard Warren, Robert Weede, Salvatore Baccaloni, Lorenzo Alvary 
and Desire Ligeti. The conductors, besides Pierre Monteux, will be Eugen Szenkar, 
Fausto Cleva, Glauco Curiel, Ernesto Barbini and Karl Kritz. 


At Los Angeles, the Guild Opera Company recently gave eight performances of 
The Bartered Bride, which were seen by 40,000 school children ; Carl Ebert was the 
producer, and Wolfgang Martin the conductor; the new translation was by Henry 
Reese. The Los Angeles City College gave two performances of The Marriage of 
Figaro, produced by Vladimir Rosing, while the University of Southern California 
gave four performances of The Merry Wives of Windsor conducted by Walter du 
Cloux and produced by Ebert. The Los Angeles Conservatory recently toured 
Southern California, giving performances in French of Carmen: the conductor 
was Herbert Weiskopf, and the producer Glynn Ross. 
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Austria 


In recent years the Vienna Volksoper has evolved an operetta style of its own, 
based on the idea that operettas must be spiced with cabaret and vaudeville 
elements, as well as a good dash of the local spirit, to tickle the palate of present-day 
audiences. Lehar’s The Count of Luxembourg has recently been given a delightful 
performance. In the prologue, a concert-like presentation of the operetta begins. 
The chorus, dressed in sackcloth, are stationed on the stage oratorio-fashion, and 
embark in doleful wise on Lehar’s melodies, while groups of dancers gesticulate. 
Then suddenly the sackcloth falls to the ground, and the operetta sets off in the 
glamour of colourful, fin-de-siécle dresses. Ester Réthy and Fred Liewehr were 
splendid in the leading parts. 

Another new production was Lortzing’s Waffenschmied, which brought several 
new and excellent young singers. Else Liebesberg was a charming soubrette, 
Alois Pernerstorfer a brilliant Armourer, and Eberhard Waechter and Murray 
Dickie were on top form. Michael Gielen, an unusually gifted young conductor, 
was in charge. 

At Graz, a new production of Meistersinger was presented with the regular 
company (in past years guest artists have had to be called in). Otto Wiener was 
an excellent Sachs; Fritz Zaun, a fine Wagnerian, conducted. Bayreuth influence 
was detectable, but not exaggeratedly so, in the production. The audience was 
rapturous. Erwin von Mittag 


Canada 


John Stuart sends the following report from Toronto: 

That there should be such a thing as Canadian Opera may surprise the readers 
of OPERA, yet this year Toronto presented its Fifth Annual Festival and four operas 
were given: The Consul, Rigoletto, La Bohéme and School for Fathers. 


Act Il of Alfano’s * Risurrezione’ at the Opéra-Comique 
Photo Max Erlanger de Rosen 
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This venture had its origins in the celebrated Opera School of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music which has now become one of the chief centres for producing 
operatic artists on this side of the Atlantic. Practically all the singers taking part 
had been trained by this venerable institution, and all were Canadians. Fine 
voices seem to abound in this country, and with a ‘stage-director of genius in Herman 
Geiger-Torel, the results were astonishing for such a young Festival. 

The most successful production seemed to me to be La Bohéme and the least 
successful, Rigoletto, although this had many ingenious touches such as Rigoletto 
singing the opening lines of the Vendetta duet to Monterone, before the latter is 
lead off by the guards. 

As to the principals, there seemed hardly a weak spot throughout, and I seldom 
remember seeing Bohéme done with such fine ensemble or with such a delightfully 
young-looking lot of soloists. 

School for Fathers was just as good a performance as I had seen at Sadler’s 
Wells a few years ago. This company excels in ensemble, which, of course, pays 
high dividends in such an opera. It was done in English, as at the Wells, but the 
Venetian setting was retained and the action was moved to the nineteenth century. 

The Festival Company did The Consul on Television the week before the stage 
production, and it seemed to me that it was even more successful in the new 
medium. This opera is a sure-fire thing for any television producer, and with 
the facilities which these folk enjoy over here, the result was most satisfactory. 

The weakest element in the entire Festival was the orchestral playing under the 
two conductors, Barbini and Goldschmidt. This may seem strange on this 
continent of magnificent orchestras, but the Festival is not yet long enough for 
the orchestra to have time to settle down. Each year, however, it is being extended, 
and in a few years time should be able to take its place among the really important 
operatic gatherings. 

As with opera the world over, finance is, of course, the bugbear of this Festival, 
but it is a remarkable thing that last year a small profit was actually made, and 
the loss this year, on a much longer season, resulted in only an 8 per cent. call on 
the guarantors, of which there are an enormous number. 

Apart from this Annual Festival, the Royal Conservatory gives periodical opera 
performances by its students, and soon we are promised Suor Angelica and 
Martinu’s Comedy fon the Bridge. Other sporadic opera performances occur 
here such as a recent ‘premiére of Jacobi’s Prodigal Son, which, I believe, has already 
been done on the Third Programme. The musical content of this American folk 
opera seemed altogether too slender for this allegory in a nineteenth-century 
setting. The libretto didn’t help. 

As well as Canadian operatic performances, Toronto has an annual visit from 
the Metropolitan, complete with scenery, orchestra, etc.—a colossal undertaking 
considering that six different operas are brought each year. 

There is so much enthusiasm and desire for music of all kinds here, and both 
concert and operatic performances are multiplying with such extraordinary speed, 
that the over-all picture is not yet at all clear, and it will be some years before 
the flood of music finds its own stable level. Prospects however, look extremely rosy. 


Egypt 

A short season of opera in Italian was given early this year at the Cairo Opera 
House when Andrea Chenier, L’ Amico Fritz, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Traviata, 
Pescatori di Perle, Amelia al Ballo, Pagliacci, La Sonnambula, Rigoletto and Aida 
were heard. The conductors were Vincenzo Bellezza and Mario Parenti. 
According to a correspondent, the season, while reaching a higher standard than 
last year, still left a lot to be desired. The most successful performance was the 
double bill of Amelia al Ballo and Pagliacci in which Antonio Annaloro was a 
moving Tonio; in the Menotti work Alvinio Misciano and Renata Scotto were 
heard to advantage. Misciano also appeared in Traviata and L’ Amico Fritz. The 
season’s greatest disappointment was Margherita Carosio who appeared as 
Violetta and Amina; her voice was not as one remembered it. Other singers 
heard during the season included Laura Didier, Gigliola Frazzoni and Gino Bechi. 
Mention must be also made of the chickens that appeared in L’Amico Fritz, one 
of which escaped, but was sufficiently stage-wise to line up with the singers for 
the final curtain. 
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Eire 

Leslie McCarrison reports that a four-week season of Italian grand opera in 
Dublin was notable particularly for the first performance in the British Isles of 
Refice’s Cecilia. Costumes and scenery came from Italy, and the presence of Mon- 
signor Refice on the rostrum added authority to the performance. Iselle Favati gave 
a moving impersonation of the saintly heroine. Giuseppe Forgioni, Plinio Clabassi, 
Tommaso Frascati, Arturo la Porta, Palmira Vitali-Marini and the Dublin Cecilian 
Singers added to the success of the performance. Other operas performed were 
Tosca (Maria Boi, Alvino Misciano, Gobbi/Silveri, conductor Morelli), Forza 
(Caterina Mancini, Vitali-Marini, Giorgio Bardi, Antonio Manca Serra, Clabassi, 
conductor Morelli), Butterfly (Rina Gigli, Betty Sagon, James Johnston, Dargavel, 
conductor J. M. Doyle), Traviata (Gigli, Misciano, Silveri/Forgioni, conductor 
Tausky), Trovatore (Mancini, Marini, Bardi, Silveri, Clabassi, conductor Morelli— 
and three English performances with Victoria Elliott, Gita Denise/Jean Watson, 
Johnston/Brychan Powell, Dargavel, conductor Doyle). 


France 


Henry-Louis de La Grange sends a report from Paris: 

Operatic activities in Paris this spring have been rather more plentiful than usual. 
At the Opéra there were performances of Boris and Faust with the great Soviet bass 
Ivan Petrov, and of Parsifal with the Stuttgart company : at the Opéra-Comique, 
two revivals, Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame and Alfano’s Risurrezione ; 
at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, the East Berlin opera company (Deutsche 
Staatsoper) brought productions of Don Giovanni and Cosi fan tutte. 

Thanks to a fairly recent and well defined programme of cultural exchanges with 
Soviet Russia, French audiences have had a chance to hear many Soviet artists. 
Most of these were received enthusiastically, particularly the bass Petrov, who enriched 
the performances of Boris Godunov with his magnificent voice, his impressive stage 
personality and superb costumes. It was apparent from Petrov’s conception of the 


Act III of *Risurrezione’ at the Opéra-Comique 
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part that Soviet operatic stars are allowed considerably less prominence in the pro- 
ductions than their western counterparts. Reports irom Moscow tell us that the 
emphasis in the Bolshoi Theatre production of Boris is laid on the people rather than 
on the Tsar, and Petrov’s performance was much more subdued than those we 
usually see. He sang most of the Clock Scene standing, until, at the height of his 
hallucination, he collapsed and fell face to the ground. Likewise, the Death Scene 
was impressive in its sobriety and restraint. Petrov’s voice is large and noble. Only 
in the part of Mephistophélés, which lies higher for the voice, did he seem to have 
occasional trouble with his high notes. His tall figure and handsome face are of 
course great assets in Boris. In Faust, Petrov was more goodhumoured than sinister: 
his Mephistophélés was a combination of Till Eulenspiegel and Don Giovanni, 
rather than Goethe’s devil. His singing was particularly impressive during the 
Church Scene’; it was of course odd to hear him sing in Russian while the rest of the 
cast were singing in French. Jacqueline Brumaire (Marguérite) and Georges Noré 
(Faust) were both in excellent form that evening. The whole performance was 
representative of the Opéra at its best: tempi and orchestral playing under Louis 
Fourestier were excellent. In Boris, the singing was very poor, as unfortunately is 
often the case in foreign works. Jean Giraudeau’s Shuisky was intelligent and 
musicianly, and the young bass Xavier Depraz (Pimen) possesses one of the finest 
voices at the Opéra. On the other hand Suzanne Sarroca and René Verdiére gave 
a wretched performance of the love-duet. The choral singing was marred by in- 
accurate intonation and rhythm, and the orchestra under George Sebastian's 
sensitive if slightly wayward baton, played most of the time too loud, as is customary 
in our ‘Académie de musique.’ 

Performances of Parsifal were given late in March at the Opéra by the Stuttgart 
Opera Company. The cast, which included several Bayreuth singers, was Martha 
Médl (Kundry), Wolfgang Windgassen (Parsifal), Gustav Neidlinger (Amfortas), 
Otto von Rohr (Gurnemanz) and Heinz Cramer (Klingsor). The whole perform- 
ance was beautifully paced by Ferdinand Leitner. The Stuttgart sets are definitely 
Bayreuth-inspired, except for those of the second act, in which Klingsor’s garaen, 
flooded with a hideous pink light, features rock formations such as are encountered in 
1900 architecture. Martha Méal’s performance was as impressive as usual, although 
her voice showed definite traces of fatigue, especially in the high notes. 

Of the two revivals which took place at the Opéra-Comique, that of Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame was the more welcome. First performed in 1902, the opera met with 
immediate success: many musicians still consider it Massenet’s finest work. It is 
extraordinary that the sensuous and worldly composer of Manon should have found 
for this ‘miracle’ play a style as simple and naive as the subject. The work as it 
stands is charming, touching and a bit quaint. Only in the miraculous apparition of 
the Virgin and the Angels at the end of the opera could one wish for a somewhat 
lighter touch. But here the responsibility lies mostly with the production. The 
part of the juggler was originally sung by a tenor, but later, two famous singers, 
Marthe Chenal and Mary Garden, gave performances which are famous in the annals 
of opera. The sets designed by Raymond Deshays for this production are quite 
pleasing, although they might have been more imaginative. The performance as a 
whole was excellent : this is the kind of work that French singers, and only they, can 
sing well. A very young tenor, André Dran, sang the leading part with great charm 
and intelligence. His voice sounded a little strained at times, but a more sensitive 
rendering of the role could not be imagined : even the juggling tricks and the dances 
were convincingly performed. Louis Musy (Frére Boniface), a very experienced 
singing-actor, sang the Romance de la Sauge delightfully. Following the custom of 
the Opéra-Comique, which is to give its patrons very long evenings, Le Jongleur 
was preceded by an unfortunate performance of Pagliacci ; José Luccioni shouted 
and screamed his way through the opera in the most appalling manner and Geori 
Boué showed once again that she is all too apt to undertake parts to which she is ill- 
suited. Luckily Jean Borthayre surpassed himself as Tonio. 

Like Le Jongleur, Alfano’s Risurrezione also recalls memories of Mary Garden. 
The great prima donna fell in love with the opera and sang it first in Chicago ; she 
decided to introduce the work to the Parisian public, and she claims in her memoirs 
that she had to agree to sing twelve performances of Pelléas et Mélisande without 
fee before she could persuade the management of the Opéra-Comique to produce it. 
Written in 1904, Risurrezione belongs to the height of Italian verismo. Although the 
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melodic genius and dramatic impact of 
Puccini’s music are lacking, it is never- 
theless the work of an extremely com- 
petent theatre composer. Much of its 
effectiveness depends on the singer who 
takes the part of Katiusha. In Mary 
Garden’s words, Katiusha is a different 
character in each act: first a pure young 
girl, then a jealous and passionate 
woman, then an imprisoned prostitute, 
and finally a convict redeemed by 
suffering. Patricia Neway is always at 
her best when she is able to remind us of 
the atmosphere of The Consul, as she 
does here in the prison scene. She is 
admirable as the helpless instrument of 
a cruel fate; but Katiusha is more than 
this, and Patricia Neway fails to present 
convincingly the other aspects of her 
personality. As a singer she remains 
much the same as ever, and her French 
is practically unintelligible. Her voice 
sounded loud and a bit harsh at the top. 
It is not well focused in the middle and 
low registers. She shows a curious 
tendency to open her throat too much, 
which often makes adequate delivery of 
the words impossible. As a whole, the 
performance was impressive because of 
its dramatic intensity; it seemed, how- 
ever, as if Miss Neway had developed a 
complicated vocal technique which 
hindered the development of her natural 
resources instead of helping it. Raoul 
Jobin, the leading man, was not at his 
best in the part. In the small role of 
Simonon, Michel Roux took the 
honours of the evening for his fine voice 
and sensitive singing. Risurrezione is an 
effective opera with an excellent subject, 
but it requires a first-rate Italian cast to 
make one accept weaknesses of the score. 

The Berlin Staatsoper is renowned for 
the splendour of its productions and the 
scope of its repertory. Of the two 
Mozart operas recently performed by 
this company at the Théitre des 
Champs Elysées, the better production 
was undoubtedly that of Cosi. In both 
cases, however, the orchestral playing 
and ensemble were more remarkable 
than any individual singing. 

For Cosi a revolving stage was used: 
this was separated in two by a narrow 
platform on to which the singers 
ascended by two staircases at each end. 
Under this platform, three arche, 
Patricia. Neway as Katiusha in 
*Risurrezione’ 

Photo Max Erlanger de Rosen 
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provided with wooden blinds formed a background. This simple stage con- 
struction allowed for a double set, a garden and a room, without requiring 
a break between the scenes. The Directoire style of the décor and cos- 
tumes were a bit surprising at first, but on reflexion, this style came into fashion only 
ten or fifteen years after the premiére of Cosi. The scenery for Don Giovanni was 
less effective on the whole. A small set representing a house was moved around the 
stage, thus avoiding the unfortunate impression created in the recent Metropolitan 
opera production that Don Giovanni, Donna Anna and Donna Elvira all lived in the 
same house. [In the Berlin Opera production, the designers had not made up their 
minds in which century the action took place, so that the costumes varied in style from 
the early 17th to the late 18th century. Asin New York, the ball and Don Giovanni's 
supper took place out of doors; this I find objectionable mainly because the most 
striking moment in the opera, when the statue knocks at the door, thus loses most of 
its dramatic impact. The only singer already familiar to French audiences was 
Clara Ebers who sang Donna Anna at Aix a few years ago. Her voice is typically 
German, and lovely in quality. She has an imposing manner and her limitations 
appeared only in the coloratura passages, as in the second part of Non mi dir. For 
this reason, no doubt, she omitted from Cosi the aria Come scoglio, and was generally 
less effective as Fiordiligi than as Donna Anna. Gudrun Wiistemann made a 
most unconvincing Elvira, but her Dorabella was quite commendable. None of the 
other singers needs special mention, except for Hans-Georg Nowotny, a fine 
Guglielmo, and Gerhard Unger (Ferrando) who, despite obvious nervousness, 
proved to have a lovely voice and excellent style. Of the two conductors, Hans 
Léwlein was the more interesting : in Cosi his tempi were lively and his ensembles 
perfectly controlled. Johannes Schuler’s Don Giovanni was uninspired and dragged 
dangerously. 

Most recent of all Parisian operatic events were Gino Penno’s two appearances at 
the Opéra-Comique in Tosca. In his honour, I suppose, the whole cast sang in 
Italian, an event so rare as to be of historic importance. A voice so huge as Penno’s 
requires a larger house and it seems better adapted to such parts as Radames and 
Manrico than Cavaradossi. His high notes are superb, perhaps the finest of any 
tenor today, but his lower register is weak in comparison, and his tones are often 
slightly nasal. He received with the most enthusiastic applause I have yet witnessed 
at the Opéra-Comique, and was forced to repeat both his arias. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin : 

The new production of Jenifa at the Stidtische Oper is already Berlin’s fourth. 
As some years ago at the Staatsoper, the performance is again dominated by 
Margarete Klose in the role of Buryja—now with a new mystical quality in her 
very surprising piano top-notes, adding to her part a primeval, matriarchal stark- 
ness. This accent was also stressed in Werner Kelch’s wholly unconventional 
stage-direction; and though I wondered whether its expressionistic tendencies— 
strongly underlined by Herta Boehm’s glowering designs—are in full agreement 
with Jandaéek’s realistic treatment of text and music, I cannot but confess that I 
was deeply impressed. And this in spite of Richard Kraus’s ratner vague handling 
of the score and in spite of Ludwig Suthaus’s obvious difficulties in mastering the 
very special intonation and phrasing of Janaéek’s vocal lines. Stewa was admirably 
sung by Horst Wilhelm, but his acting made him distinctly a stock-character. 
The chorus (trained by Hermann Liiddecke) exhibited an irresistible driving energy. 
In the title-role—substituting at the last moment for Elfride Trétschel, who had a 
car accident just before the dress-rehearsal—we had Elfriede Wasserthal. She is 
more at home in Vélker’s Hamburg production, but her emotional maturity and 
the perfect adjustment of her voice to Jandéek’s requirements make her an ideal 
interpreter of the part. 

Other events at the Stadtische Oper have included performances of Tristan und 
Isolde with Helene Werth, Margarete Klose, Ludwig Suthaus, Josef Herrmann 
and Josef Greindl, conductor Wolfgang Martin; Arabella with Traute Richter in 
the title role and James Pease as Mandryka; and Don Carlo with Hertha Wilfert 
as Elizabeth, Klose as Eboli, Fischer-Dieskau as Rodrigo and Greindl as Philip. 
— the Deutsches Staatsoper, Tiana Lemnitz has recently sung the role of Donna 

nna. 
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Alfred Siercke’s setting for ‘Volo di Notte’ at Hamburg 
Photo Hamburg Staatsoper 








Dessau. The Richard Wagner Festival Weeks at the Landestheater, Dessau 
(Eastern Germany), which included performances of The Ring, Lohengrin, Tann- 
hduser, Holldnder and Meistersinger, featured the appearances of a number of 
singers from Western Germany; Vilma Fichtmiiller from Karlsruhe as Briinnhilde, 
Joachim Sattler from Hamburg as Loge, Siegmund and Siegfried, Rudolf Liistig 
from Aachen as Walther, Lohengrin and Tannhauser, and Toni Weiler from Cologne 
as Kothner and Wolfram. Other singers included Briinnhild Friedland (Dresden) 
as Elizabeth, Katharina Nicolai-Evers (Weimar) Senta and Venus, Trude Thellen 
(Berlin) Ortrud, Ferdinand Biirgmann (Leipzig) Erik, Albert Gése (Berlin) David, 
Manfred Huebner (Dresden) Sachs and Telramund, and Wolfgang Margrag 
(Dresden) Landgrave, Heinrich and Beckmesser. Erich Riede and Heinz ROttger 
were the conductors, Willy Bodenstein the producer. 

Tadeusz Szeligowski’s opera, Die Scholaren von Krakau, was given at the Dresden 
Staatsoper during May under the direction of Gerhard Lenssen. Alexander 
Miltschinoff, Marianne Dorka, Manfred Huebner, Arno Schellenberg, Hans 
Libel and Werner Liebing were the leading singers. This opera opened the May 
Festival weeks at Dresden, when the programme also included Fidelio, Walkiire 
and Daphne. 

Parsifal was recently produced at Essen with Tilla Briem as Kundry and Gunther 
Treptow in the title role. Hans Hartleb was the producer and Gustav K6nig the 
conductor. At Frankfurt Hans Busch produced a new Bohéme with Anny Schlemm 
as Mimi and Heinrich Bensing as Rodolfo; Wolfgang Rennert (brother to Giinther) 
was the conductor. At Hagen, Rudi Stephen’s Die Ersten Menschen recently 
received its first performance. The conductor was Berthold Lehmann. 

Wolfgang Nélter reports on two recent Hamburg productions : ; 
_ Luigi Dallapiccola’s Volo di Notte has lost none of its originality and dramatic 
force in the fourteen years since its premiere at the Maggio Musicale in Florence 
in 1940. It is a serious and successful attempt to bring some aspects of the modern 
technical world on the operatic stage. Nothing could have been more appropriate 
for this than to choose a text by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, who went far in adding 
poetry to the technical world, combining both elements in one of the very few 
Positive statements in modern literature. Dallapiccola’s libretto, based on the 
novel Vol de Nuit, is tense and effective. It provides a dramatic scene from the 
pioneer days of commercial flying. Buenos Aires, 1930: Riviére, the airline’s 
director, enforces night flights. The night plane for Europe is waiting for three 
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mail planes to arrive from different South American centres. One of them 
crashes. Riviére seems to be defeated. But he orders the plane to Europe to start. 
Thinking of the future he wins the present. 

A dramatic scene, this, set in the airline’s office, with the airport’s lights in the 
background and searchlights flashing to and fro, with a pilot telling his adventures 
and a wireless operator giving the account of the plane’s crash. But we also see 
human conflicts on the technical scene, centred on Riviére who has sacrificed love 
and life for what he feels is his task. The wife of the crashed pilot enters, and a 
controversy between her and Riviére that follows is of immense dramatic power. 

The opera is in one act and runs for an hour. The tension never relaxes, there 
is not a single dull moment. Dallapiccola knows how to handle his orchestra 
and how to make his dramatic points. He is as sure in effect as Menotti, Britten, 
Orff. Exciting dramatic climaxes contrast with tender lyrical passages, and 
exquisite sonorities are heard from the pit. Like Berg in Wozzeck, Dallapiccola 
uses old musical forms to avoid the danger of mere musical illustration—which is 
great in a work like this. He employs a very fine twelve-note-theme besides con- 
ventional harmonies, and provides melodies for his singers. He has an enormous 
expressive power that carries the audience with it. In short, the opera is a success. 

Scenically and musically, we had another one of those exemplary performances 
of modern works in which the Hamburg State Opera excels. The talented Alfred 
Siercke provided most fascinating décor which had a strong atmosphere and 
allowed Giinther Rennert to produce with his usual artistry the simultaneous 
scenes. Herbert Mendt’s lighting deserves special mention; it was a dramatic 
play of light and shadow that in itself was a first-rate artistic achievement. For 
Leopold Ludwig it was not easy to live up to Rennert and his technical staff, but 
with Dallapiccola on his side he succeeded. He conducted with a force of con- 
viction, with a sense for rhythm and sound, and with a feeling for dramatic effect 
which are rare. Toni Blankenheim brought out all the will-power of Riviére, 
Horst Giinther bravely managed his very high part (the pilot), Helmut Melchert 
made an impressive wireless operator and Gisela Litz was most expressive and 
moving as Madame Fabien. 

With Handel it was another matter. He wrote his operas for the best singers 
he could discover on the continent and bring over to London. Most of these 
operas need singers of the same calibre if they are to be successfully revived to-day. 
This was proved again by a performance of Handel’s last opera, Deidamia, which 
was given in Hamburg under the title Achill unter den Madchen. Written in 1740, 
it has a marked flavour of opera buffa, and is an opera semiseria. It deals with 
Odysseus’ discovery of Achilles who has been hidden among the women at the 
court of King Lycomedes on the island of Skyros. This is not an exciting theme; 
nor is the music, which seldom comes up to the high standard Handel set himself 
in his great works. The composer makes nothing of the dramatic central point 
when Achilles takes up the sword and betrays himself. He provides da capo 
arias in an endless stream, but the effect in this case is monotonous. Perhaps the 
greatest voices of today would make Deidamia live as a vehicle of tecanical skill 
and virtuosity; but in their absence we would have had better fare with one of 
Handel’s oratorios. Lore Hoffmann in the title-part and Helmut Melchert as 
Odysseus struggled bravely with technical intricacies and high notes. Sigmund 
Roth sang the arias of Lycomedes with great taste, although his voice was too 
light for the part. Gisela Litz as Achilles was the radiant centre of the evening. 
She is developing a voice of future fame, although at the present stage her voice 
is so uneven that at least one of her arias was spoilt in spite of all her skill. 
Anneliese Rothenberger and Horst Giinther in the smaller parts of Nerea and 
Phonix were satisfying. Matters of style did not count for much in Caspar Neher’s 
classicist scenery and Wolf Vélker’s lively production, which sometimes came 
dangerously close to operetta. Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg did his best for 
Deidamia. He provided a stylistically convincing continuo-arrangement (two 
harpsicords, cello, double bass, viola da gamba, two harps) and conducted with 
affection and care and the right spirit. 

At the Schwetzinger Schloss the English Opera Group gave two very successful 
performances of The Rape of Lucretia at the beginning of May with Martha Lipton 
in the title role, Rothmiiller as Tarquinius, Peter Pears and Arda Mandikian as the 
male and female chorus; Norman del Mar conducted. Later there were per- 
formances of Idomeneo with Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, Irene Handler, Edith Jaeger 
and Heinz Sauerbaum, conductor Herbert Albert. 
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Italy 


May has seen three new productions at the Scala: Eugene Onegin, Elektra 
and Busoni’s Arlecchino, as well as a work new to Milan: Franco Alfano’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac. We shall be seeing two new productions during June, before the 
close of the season: Wolf-Ferrari’s / Quattro Rusteghi and Monteverdi's // Ballo 
delle Ingrate which will be followed by a ballet with choreography by Jean 
Babillée. 

Eugene Onegin received an exemplary representation. Artur Rodzinski 
conducted with great authority and understanding, even if he may have been 
accused of indulging a little too much over Tchaikovsky’s melodic line, and tending 
therefore to drag. The production, by Tatiana Pavlova, was fascinatingly and 
intimately poetical, the Russian atmosphere of the period being recreated with 
a fine Chekhovian flavour. She was greatly assisted in this by the sets and 
costumes, designed by Alessandro Benois, while the stage direction was as usual 
in the hands of Nicola Benois. The spectacle reached its peak in the ingenuous 
and disordered grace of the Waltz scene in the country villa, and in the Grand 
Polonaise scene in St Petersburg. In the former, the ballroom really took on the 
appearance of a room animated by the dancing and games of noisy guests. Advice 
on the dances had been given by Leonide Massine. As to the singers, they made 
a truly exceptional cast. Renata Tebaldi sang and acted the part of Tatiana with 
great feeling and dignity, deepening its meaning and perfume at each phrase. The 
long Letter Scene, in which she is alone on the stage, was played with great incisive- 
ness and drew a great ovation from the audience. Ettore Bastianini, a baritone new 
to the Scala, showed himself the possessor of a supple voice, possessing some 
beautiful colorations and a warm tone. His interpretation of Onegin was par- 
ticularly notable for its stylishness. Giuseppe di Stefano sang the part of Lensky 
with a nobility and control rare for an artist who is usually apt to be carried away 
by enthusiasm. Cloe Elmo gave a humorous characterization of the Nurse, but 
Ira Malaniuk was less happy as Olga, owing to a certain asperity in her voice and 
somewhat mannered acting. 

The second production of the month was Alfano’s Cyrano de Bergerac. This 
opera, new to Milan, adds nothing to the fame of the composer, whose greatest 
merit still lies in having completed the score of Puccini’s Turandot in such a way 
as to disguise the break between the composer’s original writing and the completion. 
Cyrano de Bergerac was written to the text of Edmond Rostand’s comedy, 
and this in itself constitutes its greatest 
fault. The music ill adapts itself to 
the already sonorous verses of Rostand, 
or to their rhythmical translation 
in Italian. Here again the performance 
was excellent, under the aristocratic 
conductorship of Antonio Votto, who 
would not be tempted by the facile 
lyricism of some passages. Ramon 
Vinay, as the Gascon hero, afforded 
some fine acting in the grand manner, 
and his intelligent and skilful inter- 
pretation did much to fill out the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies of the score. 
Anna de Cavalieri (Rossana) suffered 
from a certain harshness and faulty 
intonation, while much happier in 
their respective roles were Rolando 
Panerai, Silvio Maionica and Augusto 
Vicentini—the latter a tenor with 


Ira Malaniuk (Olga) and Giuseppe 
di Stefano (Lensky) in ‘ Eugene 
Onegin’ at the Scala. 

Photo Piccagliani 
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The Letter scene from ‘ Eugene Onegin’ at the Scala. Renata Tebaldi as 
Tatiana. Photo Piccagliani 


an extremely attractive voice. The eminently elegant and pleasing sets and 
costumes were by Dimitri Bouchéne, while the successful production, even if on 
rather traditional lines, was by Fernand Ledoux. 

The last event of the month was a double bill : Strauss’s Elektra and Busoni’s 
Arlecchino, both entirely new productions and both in the hands of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos as conductor and Herbert Graf as producer. It was Mitropoulos’s 
idea to set two so essentially different operas side by side, and the experiment proved 
highly interesting. For although only a few years separate them, Elektra dates from 
1907, and Arlecchino from 1917, they mark the contrast between two different ways 
of feeling and two epochs separated by the first world war better than by any 
disquisition. Elektra epitomizes post-Wagnerian romanticism, Arlecchino is an 
attempt at restoring the lyric opera. It must be said, however, that the former, in 
its conclusive idiom, reaches perfection, while the latter remains always an experiment 
achieving complete artistic expression only in a few passages, such as the quartet 
with the ass. 

Hero of the evening was the man who had conceived it. Mitropoulos conducted 
the two works with his usual consummate skill, sagacity and both instinctive and 
studied penetration. But never perhaps has it been possible to realize the power of 
his art as in this contrast of two worlds so near and yet so distant. Through 
richness of colour and texture on the one hand, and dryness and punctilious 
attention to detail on the other, the two styles were recreated under Mitropoulos’s 
baton, so much so as to give the impression one was hearing two different 
orchestras in two different theatres. Herbert Graf, the producer, also showed 
considerable versatility, but while his handling of Elektra seemed to respond 
perfectly to the Dionysian feeling pervading the work, his indulging in the case of 
Arlecchino in too many pleasantries and amusing details resulted in a weighting 
down of the score which should instead have run smoothly away as a joke of 
little import. oe 

Elektra had an ardent interpreter in Christel Goltz, whose tremendous vitality 
on the stage successfully covered up some faulty intonation in her powerful and 
untiring voice. Dorothy Dow limned the delicate part of Chrysothemis; Elena 
Nicolai drew a cutting figure as Klytemnestra, and excellent were Nicola Rossi 
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Lemeni and Ramon Vinay, as Orest and Aegisth. The beautiful, severely classical 

set was by Ludwig Siewert. In Arlecchino the part of the hero was deftly spoken | 
by Marcello Moretti, while Giulietta Simionato (Colombina), Rolando Panerai 
(Ser Matteo), Mario Petri (Abate Cospicuo), Fernando Corena (Dr Bombasto) 
and Petre Munteanu (Leandro) sang and acted with exquisite taste. The audience 
accorded a real triumph to Mitropoulos and the artists, but did not take too kindly 
to Arlecchino, which ended amidst some dissension. Claudio Sartori 


The season at the Carlo Felice, Genoa, came to an end with performances of 
Meistersinger (Rovere, Canali, Picchi, Torres, Stabile, Tozzi, Pirino, conductor 
Capuana) and Rigoletto (Rivera, Raimondi, Savarese, Tozzi, conductor Capuana), 

The end-of-season performances at the San Carlo, Naples, of Tosca, with 
Caniglia and del Monaco, were a great popular success; Gian Giacomo Guelfi’s | 
Scarpia was considered outstanding. Ugo Rapalo was the conductor, Vittorio 
Viviani the producer. The 1954-5 San Carlo season will open with the world- 
premiere of Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio, based on the story by D’Annuzio. Clara 
Petrella, Elena Nicclai, Giacinto Prandelli and Gian Giacomo Guelfi will have 
the leading roles. Gianandrea Gavazzeni will conduct, Rossellini will produce. 

At the very end of the season came the imposing demonstration of the Rome 
Opera’s technical capacities : the occasion, the staging of the Milhaud-Claudel 
Christophe Colombe. This huge scenic oratorio with its layer upon layer of rather 
trite symbolical significance has meant to many no white dove but a white elephant. 
But nobody could fail to appreciate the fervour of inspiration and perspiration which 
went to its Italian stage premiere, 24 years after its original performance in Berlin in 
1930. All praise is due to the Rome Opera for attempting such a difficult task in the 
cause of contemporary music : and long live local rivalry if they were spurred to it 
by the San Carlo’s abandonment of the project two years ago ! This two-year gap 
undoubtedly assisted Herbert Graf to mature the composite and dignified stage 
realization. The pity of it is the disproportion of effort to result : three perform- 
ances and one radio transmission are almost insulting recompense. Disproportion 
in the wider sense too : since the work leaves the spectator fascinated by the means 
and confused or bored by the meaning. For unlike the episodic Bolivar, which 
limits itself to tracing the rise and fall of a hero, Christophe Colombe (the second 
of the trilogy) acquires deeper interpretations at every turn. His very name starts it 
off —he is the Christ-bearer assisted by the Dove of the Holy Spirit. None of the 
action is what it seems : everything represents two or more things and can even 
change function during the course of a scene. So Columbus is divided into man 
and hero, and these two differentiated singing-characters are observed in action by 
his ghost, who is singer No. 3. It is said that Milhaud would like to shorten the 
opera but that Claudel is unwilling. But except for one or two over-extended 
scenes (18 of them in two acts running for about two hours of music), it is not the 
length at fault but the treatment of the theme. 

The musical matter is much more gratifying but it presents a disturbing factor. 
For all the fair-sounding declarations of Milhaud and Claudel, the music has lost 
its sovreignty and has become a handmaid in the allied kingdoms of words and scenic 
device. One gets a painful sensation of artistic cowardice, albeit unconscious, in 
the face of the magnitude of the problem of modern opera : a willingness to employ 
any device to prop up the failure, a decision to swell the work to immense proportions 
to hide the basic lack of faith. The probability of this possibly erroneous inter- 
pretation is further strengthened by the fact that in the stage-version for J. L. Barrault, 
entirely fresh incidental music was written. Milhaud fails to weld the multifarious 
detail into art, or to impose direction on the colourful external variety. Claudel’s 
constant reiteration of the symbols has its counterpart in the hammering home of 
short melodic phrases and rhythmical patterns, which end up as arid mechanical 
exercises. 

The great moments are, as usual, choral ones, and the chorus (who sat on stage all 
through in rosy pink nightshirts) acquitted themselves magnificently in the expressive 
sung and spoken sequences. Luckily they sang from scores ! The satirical Milhaud 
appeared in the guise of two mocking male trios, who reminded one irresistibly of 
the accusers in Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher. These two works have much in 
common, except that Honegger achieves a geniune sense of exaltation which Milhaud 
for all his brave choruses misses. 
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Above: a scene from ‘ Christophe Colombe’ at the Rome Opera. Below: 
Darius Milhaud (composer) with Gabriele Santini (conductor), Luigi Ricci 
(repetiteur) and Giuseppe Conca (chorus master). Photos Oscar Savio 
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For the Rome Opera it was a complete innovation to have projectors fixed in the 
Royal Box and screens on the stage. ‘Olé! siamo al cinema!’ the patrons exclaimed 
with glee, and for those at stalls level there was a spectacle like an illustrated history 
lesson, complete with 17 sets, 50 projections on 2 screens, and numerous film-shots, 
The technical problems—the blocking of available stage-space being the major one— 
were brilliantly overcome, and even the curvature of the cyclorama proved useful 
for shading-off unreal sequences. Much the most successful part of the staging— 
and one which may well be adapted for the regular repertory—was the co-ordination | 
of background stills with movable props for the near distance. 

The performers were legion: fifty roles, most of them small, were covered by 37 
singers. Most of the stagework consisted in miming, except for Valerio degli Abbati 
who was the Narrator and Piero Guelfi and Enzo Viaro who split the heroism and 
humanity of Columbus between them, the latter excelling in really excellent diction. 
Ines Bardini sang the uneventful role of Queen Isabella : after her long and tedious 7 
prayer-monologue, somebody shouted ‘Bis! Bis !"—an irony which amused the 
assembled company more than the singer. Cynthia Jolly 


Sweden 


Peter Moores reports on two Stockholm performances: 

Kurt Atterberg’s Hdrvards Hemkomst (Haervard’s Homecoming) sold three 
tickets for its second performance. It was put on again for subscription night © 
on April 12. The composer completed the first two acts twenty years ago, but © 
has only just added the last one. The earlier part deals with Haervard’s freeing 
of his beloved Haerdis from her bonds as nun and their escape together. The 
new part shows Haervard’s discontentment with his stay-at-home wife—he runs 
off with his stepmother. There are good sections in each part, but a certain 
musical monotony is felt. Each part starts with a long and inconclusive prelude, 
the second, in particular, having an interminable episoae seemingly constructed 
of the first eight notes of Norma’s Ah! bello a me ritorna treated in the Eric Coates 
manner. It was a pity that this rather stodgy work should have had in the title-role 
one of Sweden’s more wooden baritones; Erik Sundquist had neither the presence 
nor the voice to make anything of the role, so that Bengt Peterson's intelligent, 
if rather fussy, production lacked a main support. Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, as 
Haerdis, looked unhappy all evening, and sang sluggishly. This soprano is tipped 
off as Norway’s White Hope, but it seems as if she will have to devote some time 
to training her fine voice before she can hope to venture into the international 
field. 

The previous night Birgit Nilsson gave a most remarkable performance of 
Salome. Although she did not show quite the spark that Welitsch has, she has a 
voice strong enough to dominate the final scene, and the presence to carry off 
the evening. Géran Gentale made a satisfying whole of the production, barring 
one thing. He allowed his choreographer to turn the Dance of the Seven Veils 
into a full ballet with sixteen-piece corps. It would seem to be an elementary rule 
not to allow ballet girls on to a stage where you have a dramatic soprano doing 
her best to look a girl of sixteen—however persuasive that best may be. Besides, 
surely the dance is far too personal an affair to be danced by anyone except Salome 
herself? Sigurd Bjérling sang finely as Jochanaan. Under Sixten Ehrling the 
orchestra gave a faithful account of the score, although they were perhaps a little 
over-emphatic in the climaxes. Stellan Mérner, who designed costumes and 
settings, must strongly be suspected of dalliance with Dali. 


Switzerland 

Marcel Sénéchaud reports that a Butterfly at Lausanne gained particular interest 
from the presence of two Japanese artists in the cast: Michiko Sunahara as 
Cio-Cio-San and Mita Mura as Suzuki. A revival of Forza at Bern was dis- 
appointing vocally, since the members of the regular company (Valérie Heybal as 
Leonora, Théodore Bitzos, a pushed-up baritone, as Alvaro, and Fridolin 
Mosbacher as Carlo) were not well suited to their roles. In staging, however, the 
Bern Opera once again showed its enterprise in up-to-date presentation of romantic 
operas. The production (Stephan Beinl) and settings (Lois Egg) succeeded in being 
modern without doing violence to the style or the historical character of the work. 
Franz Werfel’s German version was used. 
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The final trio in ‘ La Forza del Destino’ at Berne. Set by Lois Egg. 
Photo Erisman 


M. Sénéchaud continues : 

Opera composers are not plentiful in Switzerland. Of the older generation there 
is only Othmar Schoeck. The new generation numbers Sutermeister, Liebermann, 
Paul and Willy Burkhardt, Schibler, Hans Haug, Wissmer . . . these are about all. 
Aloys Fornerod, born in 1890, well known in the Suisse Romande as a musicologist, 
critic and teacher, has now produced his first work for the theatre : Geneviéve, 
in one act after Boccaccio, which was created at the Théatre Municipal Lausanne, 
on May 20. The poetic content is drawn from two tales of Boccaccio, one telling how 
young Olivier ceded his fiancée to his brother Grégoire, who was dying for love of her 
(this is the serious part), the other concerned with Dr Tampi-Tampa’s transforma- 
tions into corsair and magician to bring the action to a head by returning to Olivier the 
fair Geneviéve whom he had always loved. 

There is much originality in the work. Attracted by the renaissance atmosphere of 
Boccaccio’s tales (from which José Bruyr, the Parisian musicologist, skilfully extracted 
the matter of this opera), the composer recreated this atmosphere in an idiom which 
is modern without being aggressive. It is quite personal, although the influences are 
plain : Debussy in the lyric declamation, Fauré in the harmony, Wagner in the use of 
the orchestra. Lack of stage experience alone is responsible for some uncertain 
effects. Perhaps too the paucity of vocal melody (this is entrusted mainly to the 
orchestra) prevents the work from being a public success. The composer succeeded 
best in his passages of gaiety, and even of farce. baa 

Genevieve, conducted by Otto Osterwalder, was sung by Pierre Mollet (Olivier), 
Jean Launay (Grégoire), Ettel Sussmann (Isabelle), Adrienne Migilietti (Genevieve), 
Paule Alvar (the Mother), Jean Hiéronimus (the Doctor-Corsair-Magician) and 
Roland Fornerod (the Major-Domo.). 
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Obituary 


Clemens Krauss (March 31, 1893—-May 16, 1954) 

This letter from an American reader of OPERA represents an outlet for the writer’s 
very real sense of loss at the death of Clemens Krauss. Others are better qualified 
to evaluate his contributions to music. As a non-musician who has lived for more 
than four years in Vienna, I grew to admire him chiefly for his tremendous personality 
on the podium. No other conductor in my experience was as exciting or enter- 
taining to watch as Krauss, principally because he permitted himsz2lf an extraordinary 
range of facial expressions while at work. He conducted with a minimum of bodily 
gestures, which made his uninhibited profile all the more striking. 

His was a wonderfully mobile face—arrogant but genial, capable of terrifying 
scowls or delightful grins. An evening at Theater an der Wien with Krauss in the 
pit often meant a superb performance. But it always guaranteed an instructive and 
amusing interlude for persons strategically located in the audience with views of the 
Maestro as he noted the results his conducting achieved. If he liked the sounds, 
one observed smiles with varying degrees of warmth. If he was displeased, there 
were frowns—all sorts, from slight to menacing. 

I have seen him begin with a tired sub-standard cast and, employing curled lip, 
raised eyebrow or threatingly lowered head, whip the singers into a frenzy. I imagine 
it was a frenzy of anger at their irrepressible boss, but it generally got results. By 
the time the final curtain had come down, one had heard first-rate singing. 

He did not withhold praise when it was due. A notable example was the occasion 
of Ilse Hollweg’s first appearance here as Zerbinetta in Ariadne. She sang marvel- 
lously. Nobody in the theatre was more obviously delighted with her performance 
than Krauss, who sat beaming in the orchestra pit while she rippled through Gross- 
miichtige Prinzessin. He was the first to utter ‘Bravo!’ after she had finished. The 
man could and did serve as First Clacqueur when his singers deserved it. 

His wit was famous and his humour obvious to anyone observing him. I have 
been told that the Vienna Philharmonic did not permit outsiders to attend Krauss- 
led rehearsals because his remarks to players who displeased him were too cutting— 
and much too funny—for the unfortunate musicians to bear their wider circulation. 
There were only unintelligible asides from the podium at public concerts but those 
who could glimpse his face from the audience got a very clear idea of how the 
director felt things were going. 

He will be best remembered here for the annual New Year's Concert of music by 
Josef and the Johanns Strauss, which he interpreted matchlessly and for which he 
gave all his histrionic talents free rein. Hamming it up thoroughly, he conducted the 
Pizzicato Polka without baton, plucking the air with his long fingers. He strutted, 
the baton slung over one shoulder, to indicate that it was time to play the Radetzky 

March (and never got beyond the first two bars of it before the audience let forth a 
crescendo of whoops, shouts and foot-poundings to show their delighted anticipation, 
so that he had to begin over again). The final selection was usually the Blue Danube, 
and again at the first shimmering notes from the strings there was a demonstration 
which brought the music toa stop. Then absolute quiet, and the unofficial Austrian 
national anthem was played as only this orchestra under this man could play it. 
Nobody who was present will ever forget the sound, or the reflection of its luminous 
charm on the face of Clemens Krauss as the music swelled under his graceful, 


disciplined hands. 
Mimi Gantz 


Bayreuth. We understand that owing to the death of Clemens Krauss the follow- 
ing arrangements have now been made for the direction of this year’s Festival 
performances. Hans Knappertsbusch will return to conduct Parsifal, Joseph 
Keilberth will be in charge of both cycles of the Ring, and Eugen Jochum will now 
conduct Lohengrin. Igor Markevitch will conduct Tannhduser as originally planned. 


The August opeRA will contain criticisms and photographs of the new Covent 
Garden Ring; the first reports on this year’s Summer Festivals (Florence, Glynde- 
bourne, Holland and Wiesbaden); an introduction to Rossini’s Comte Ory; the third 
of Claudio Sartori’s articles on Toscanini and the Scala, as well as the usual News 


and Reviews. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Operas 

THE BARTERED BRIDE (Smetana), with M. Musilova (Marenka), M. Vesela™ 
Kabelatova (Hata), S$. Stépanova (Ludmilla), J. Pechova (Esmeralda), I. Zidek 
(Jenik), O. Kovar (VaSek), K. Kala (Kecal), V. Bednaié (KruSina), Z. Otava (Micha). 
Chorus Orchestra of the Prague National Theatre. Jaroslav Vogel. 
S.SLPV 91-3. 

Here is an authentic recording of what many of us have come to regard as the 
best of all ‘folk operas.’ It was not until the war-time production at the New 
Theatre by the Sadler’s Wells Company that this charming work really began to 
enjoy popularity in this country; its pre-war production at the Wells had not 
caught on with the public, and the 1939 Covent Garden effort was far more Die 
Verkaufte Braut than Prodanda Nevésta. 

If the present recording is anything to go by, standards at the Czech National 
Opera in Prague must be very high. The orchestral playing is exceptionally good, 
and the bite and attack with which the orchestra launch themselves into the Polka, 
the Furiant and the Dance of the Comedians is indeed exhilarating. The conductor, 
Jaroslav Vogel, is quite a new name to me; I can find no trace of him in any of 
my Prague or Brno casts up to 1948; but he evidently knows all the traditions of 
this piece. 

All of the singers, except the Mafenka and Jenik, have been members of the 
Prague Opera for some considerable time—the Kecal since 1939, the VaSek since 
1938, and the Ludmilla and Micha since 1933 and 1929 respectively. They all give 
sound musicianly performances, and in the case of the Kecal, a ripe and 
humorous one. 

The Mafenka has a beautiful lyric soprano, and rises to her opportunities in the 
last act aria, which she sings with a Straussian tone. The Jenik is rather light weight 
and not particularly distinguished, but he sings his part with charm. A highly 
recommended set. 

LA BETLY (Donizetti), with Angelica Tuccari (Betly), Giuseppe Gentile 
(Daniele), Nestore Catalani (Max). Chorus and Orchestra of the Societa del 
Quartetto, Rome. Giuseppe Modesti. N.PLP 585. 

This is the delightful, frothy, one-act, Donizetti trifle, which received such a bad 
performance in April at the hands of the Teatro dell’Opera Comica della Citta di 
Roma; this organization is also responsible for this effort. The tenor, Giuseppe 
Gentile, is not particularly good, but streets ahead of anything that the company 
produced at Sadler’s Wells. Tuccari is good in the first part of the opera (inci- 
dentally the first soprano aria is enchantingly sung by Carosio on G. da 1910), but 
weakens as the opera progresses, and makes heavy weather of her second big 
number. Catalani is sound if unsubtle. The orchestra, mostly composed of 
members of the Sante Cecilia Orchestra, is much superior to the ensemble we heard 
at the Wells. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni,) with Elena Nicolai (Santuzza), Laura 
Didier (Lola), Anna Maria Anelli (Mamma Lucia), Mario del Monaco (Turiddu), 
Aldo Protti (Alfio). Chorus and Orchestra. FrancoGhione. D.LXT 2928-9. 
(Side 4. Operatic Recitcal No. 2 by Mario del Monaco. Arias from Loreley, 
Tabarro, Andrea Chenier, Turandot, La Fanciulla de) West, La Bohéme.) 
Ditto, with Zinka Milanov (Santuzza), Carol Smith (Lola), Margaret R 
(Mamma Lucia), Jussi Bijoerling (Turiddu), Robert Merrill (Alfio). RCA 
Victor Orchestra. Robert Shaw Chorale. Renato Cellini; and PAGLIACCI 
(Leoncavallo), with Victoria de los Angeles (Nedda), Jussi Bijoerling (Canio), 

Warren (Tonio), Robert Merrill (Silvio), Paul Franke (Peppe). 
RCA Victor Orchestra. Robert Shaw Chorale. Columbus Boys Choir. Renato 
Cellini. G.ALP 1126-8. . , 

The problem of how to issue ‘Cav & Pag’ on LP is evidently causing the recording 
companies some trouble. Decca have already brought out a Pagliacci, occupying 
three sides, and filling up the fourth with a recital by del Monaco; they have done 
the same thing for this new Cavalleria. LHMV however have got both operas on to 
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six sides (three discs as against Decca’s four) and so saving the purchaser something 
in the region of thirty-six shillings. BUT this arrangement forces the buyer's 
hand, for he cannot have one opera without the other, as they are coupled back 
to back and if, as is likely, he has already purchased the Decca Pagliacci, he 
will find himself landed with a second performance of the same opera that he might 
well not want. And now at any moment Columbia are likely to issue their 
Cavalleria with Callas and di Stefano—all of which is very confusing. One can 
only be thankful that the situation is not further complicated, as it is in America 
and Italy, by the availability of the Cetra and Columbia versions, with Simionato, 
Braschi, Tagliabue/Gavazzi, Bergonzi, Tagliabue (Cetra) and Harshaw, Tucker, 
Guarrera/Amara, Tucker, Valdengo (American Columbia). 

The part of Santuzza on the Decca Cavalleria is sung by a mezzo-soprano, Elena 
Nicolai, one of the finest of present-day operatic artists. She is by no means the 
first mezzo-Santuzza, Stignani, Barbieri, Simionato are others that immediately 
spring to mind; in Italy Nicolai regularly sings the Walkiire Briinnhilde. Hers 
is not a lush voice, but she certainly copes with the music well. She is far more 
exciting in the dramatic scene with Turiddu than is Milanov, and in the big scene 
with Alfio fully captures the intensity of the situation. Milanov produces mor 
lovely tone than Nicolai, but does not sustain the tension. 

Del Monaco sings with little tonal variation, at times he‘is thrilling, but this 
constant stream of tone which hardly ever goes below mezzo-forte is apt to become 
a little monotonous,and unless my ears deceive me, there are some departures 
from pitch in the Addio alla madre. Bjoerling is by far the better singer, and 
displays more artistry than de! Monaco, but is never as exciting. There is little 
to choose between the Alfios, but I think I prefer Protti, whose Italian sounds 
more authentic than Merrill’s. Ghione’s tempi seems better chosen than Cellini’s 
and the Decca Chorus are really Italian. All in all then, my vote goes to Decca. 

The del Monaco recital on the fourth side has given me far more pleasure than 
similar efforts by the same artist. The choice is unhackneyed, including arias from 
Loreley, Tabarro and Fanciulla del West; and the tenor’s vivid, dramatic and 
urgent treatment of the Jmprovviso from Andrea Chenier is one of the most exciting 
bits of operatic singing to have come my way for many a month. 

Despite the presence of de los Angeles and Bjoerling on the new HMV Pagliacci, 
I would rather keep my Decca version which is a much more dramatic affair (see 
OPERA, January, page 40). De los Angeles sings Nedda in a most exquisite manner, 
but this is really too genteel a travelling-player. Bjoerling’s Canio is a fine piece 
of work, beautifully sung, and filled with a sense of tragedy from his very first 
phrase. Warren’s Tonio I find disappointing, his singing is too heavy, and I do not 
feel he is wholly in character. Merrill is a first-rate Silvio, and Franke an adequate 
Peppe. Cellini is not a distinguished conductor. 

LES CONTES D’HOFFMANN (Offenbach), with Renée Doria (Olympia), Vina 
Bovy (Giulietta), Géori Boué (Antonia), Fanély Revoil (Nicklause), Simone Borghese 
(The Voice), Héléne Delehaye (The Muse), Raoul Jobin (Hoffmann), Louis Musy 
(Lindorf), André Pernet (Coppélius), Charles Soix (Dapertutto), Roger — 
(Dr Miracle), René Lapelletrie (Spalanzani), Charles Cambon (Schlemil), André 
Philippe (Crespel), Raymond Amade (Nathanael), André Vessiéres (Luther), Camille 
Mauranne (Hermann), M. Bourvil (Andrés, Cochenille, Frantz, Pitichinaccio). 
Orchestra and Chorus of the Opéra-Comique. André Cluytens. C.33CX 1150-2. 

I remember the first time I ‘really’ heard Hoffmann, it was on the last night of 
the 1936 Covent Garden season, Beecham was conducting and Pinza singing 
Coppélius and Dr Miracle. It was one of those operatic evenings that I will 
remember all my life. Beecham made Hoffmann sound a very great opera, and 

conducted it as if he loved every note of it—the hackneyed music became fresh 

and sparkling. Hoffmann is a very fine opera, but it needs a fine performance to 
show it off. It does not get it here. The recording was made some six or s0 
years ago in Paris, and has long been available on French Columbia. ; 

I long for a performance of this opera with one soprano, as Stella, Olympia, 
Giulietta and Antonia, and one bass or bass-baritone as Lindorf, Coppelius, 
Dapertutto and Miracle. That is what the composer intended, and that is the 
only way surely to make sense of Hoffmann’s love and his evil genius. But we 
rarely get that in any opera house; the nearest I can remember was having 
Bernadette Delprat as Giulietta and Antonia, and Brownlee as the three villains. 
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In this recording, however, we do get the full prologue and all the business of 
Hoffmann and his Muse in the epilogue, which again we do not often get in theatre 
performances in this country. 

Raoul Jobin is a good Hoffmann, not particularly poetic, but well versed in 
French operatic tradition; if my memory serves me, André Burdino was a better 
one; but then Hoffmann is, as one critic put it, the tenor-Boris, and one of the 
most difficult of all operatic roles. 

On this recording Hoffmann’s three loves are a very sorry trio. Renée Doria is a 
routine Olympia, Vina Bovy, well past her best when this recoraing was made, 
is not a seductive Giulietta, though she is a dramatic one. Boué is a shrill Antonia, 
not a pleasant voice. Of the three villains, Pernet as Coppélius is by far the best, 
with his fine bass voice and years of experience. I have heard many better 
Dapertuttos than Charles Soix, and Bourdin is too light weight for Dr Miracle. 
Most of the small parts are well done. Fanély Revoil is a charming Nicklause but 
only a light soprano ; Charles Cambon a sinister Schlemil, and Bourvil outstanding 
as the servant in the various episodes. 

This is such a lovely opera that one is glad to have it on LP—but we could really 
do with a better performance. I cannot take seriously the sound track from the 
film on Decca. 

FIDELIO (Beethoven), with Martha Médl (Leonore), Sena Jurinac (Marcellina), 
Wolfgang Windgassen (Florestan), Otto Edelmann (Pizarro), Gottlob Frick (Rocco), 
Rudolf Schock (Jaquino), Alfred Poell (Don Fernando), Alwin Hendricks and Franz 
Bierbach (First and Second Prisoners). Vienna Philharmonic. Vienna State 
Opera Chorus. Furtwingler. G.ALP 1130-2. 

Here is a performance which in most respects could be far better sung, and 
yet one which because of the conductor’s superb reading of the score, is to be prized 
as something very precious. Furtwangler’s Fidelio has been an outstanding event at 
post-war Salzburg and Vienna, and this great conductor’s treatment of it seems 
inevitably right. The drama, the beauty, the message of the work are all there; 
the tempi, so often criticized as being too slow, are those we will always want. 

MGdl was evidently tired when she recorded this; her opening recitative and the 
aria are plainly something of an ordeal for her—one misses the attack in the 
Abscheulicher which she got into her performance on the recent Telefunken release; 
in Act II, she is much better. Windgassen is not a Patzak, indeed he is not yet a 
Florestan, this is a role into which the singer obviously has to grow. Edelmann is 
a forthright Pizarro, and Frick a bluff, lovable Rocco. Jurinac does not record too 
well, and her voice is by now too heavy for this soubrette role. Poell fulfils his 
functions as the Minister in an acceptable manner, and the two solo prisoners are 
good. Yet despite all the ‘ifs and buts,’ the performance is a most moving 
experience. 

Unfortunately there is no dialogue, except in the ‘Drama’ for Leonore and 
Rocco while the grave is being dug. This is a great pity, for one is given a string of 
arias, duets, trios, etc. without linking passages. Even a shortened form of 
dialogue would have been welcome. We could have dispensed with the 
Leonore III Overture, and used the extra space for some of the spoken drama. 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE (Gounod), with Raoul Jobin (Roméo), Janine Micheau 
(Juliette), Odette Ricquier (Gertrud), Heinz Rehfuss (Frére Laurent), Charles Cambon 
(Capulet), Louis Rialland (Tybalt), Pierre Mollet (Mercutio), Andre Philippe (Le Duc 
de Verone & Grégorio), Claudine Collart (Stéphano). Chorus & Orchestra of Théatre 
National de l’Opéra, Paris. Alberto Erede. D.LXT 2890-2. i 

In the days of the de Reszkes, Melba, and Patti, this opera was a great favourite. 
Indeed it was in the Covent Garden repertory regularly up to 1914. Since the war, 
it has been given only twice there, in 1919 with Melba, Ansseau, Dinh Gilly and 
Cotreuil, under Beecham, and in 1930 with Edith Mason, André Burdino, Brownlee 
and Pinza, under Barbirolli. The Covent Garden English company did give some 
provincial performances of the piece in their 1936-7 tour with Lisa Perli and Heddle 
Nash, again conducted by Beecham ; but to most of today’s operagoers, including 
myself, this is something of a period piece—but a most charming one, which if 
revived, would I am certain, enjoy quite a vogue—that is provided that the two leading 
roles were sung with elegance and style. Unfortunately they are not here. ria 

Jobin knows all there is to know about French operatic tradition, but his voice is 
heavy and mature, and he makes a very unromantic Romeo. Micheau is not at her 
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best here—she makes heavy weather of the Waltz, but gets better as the opera 
continues, and really rises to her great moments in Acts IV and V. 

Rehfuss I find a disappointing Friar Lawrence—he does not make the part sound 
as if it was once looked on as the prerogative of all the great basses of the so-called 
Golden Age era. Pierre Mollet is a mercurial Mercutio—the Queen Mab passage 
goes with great gusto. Claudine Collart as Stephano the page (genus Oscar. 
Urbaine) is very convincing and sings charmingly. 

Choral singing and orchestral playing are of a higher standard than one hascome 
to expect from Paris. Erede seems an odd choice for this work—but he conducts 
the piece with much bravado, and evidently had original ideas on how Gounod 
should be played, for I am certain that the Opéra Orchestra do not play as well as 
this for their own repertory conductors ! 

TANNHAUSER (Wagner), with Marianne Schech (Elisabeth), Margarete Baumer 
(Venus), Rita Streich (Shepherd), August Seider (Tannhauser), Karl Paul (Wolfram), 
Otto von Rohr (Hermann), Franz Klarwein (Walther von der Vogelweide), Benno 
Kusche (Biterolf), Karl Ostertag (Heinrich der Schreiber), Rudolf Wunzer (Reinmar 
von Zweterr). Chorus & Orchestra of the Munich Opera. Robert Heger. N.ULP 
9211-4. 

Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear—I wish I could praise this Nixa set, but it really is not 
very good ; let me hasten to add that it is not very bad either, but surely it is reason- 
able to expect something a little better than an average work-a-day repertory 
performance when a company takes the trouble to record a complete Wagner Opera. 


Tpe cast is not a typical Munich one ; the Venus, Shepherd, Wolfram and Her- | 


mann are not members of the Munich Opera, while Elisabeth, Marianne Schech, 
generally sings Venus. As Elisabeth she is rather too massive, but it is a generous 
and exciting voice, if at times unsteady. Margarete Baumer, the Venus, is as! 
remarked when reviewing her Marschallin, well past her best, and a middle-aged, 
wobbly Venus is something Wagner never had in mind. 


Seider is a very mature Tannhauser, and he is so affected by the charms of his | 


Venus, that he even imitates her vocal methods! He does however rise to the 
demands of the third act, and the Rome Narration is a thrilling affair. Karl Paul, 
the Wolfram, comes from Berlin ; he is dull and small scale. Otto von Rohr, the 
Stuttgart bass, is an outstanding Hermann, and Rita Streich an excellent Shepherd— 
her short scene at the beginning of the second scene of Act one, is one of the bes 
things in this performance. The small parts are adequately done, with Kusch 


outstanding as Biterolf. 
The veteran Heger is a sound Wagnerian, not much poetry, but good reliabk 


tradition, and all the right tempi. The Munich Orchestra plays well, and the chorus 
sounds on form, when their tone is not distorted, as it is apt to become in the large 
Act II ensembles. Perhaps this summer's Bayreuth performance will be recorded! 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Der Freischiitz (May 13) 

Up to now the Covent Garden management has kept the talents of the 
Australian soprano Joan Sutherland pretty much hidden under a bushel. 
Once, about a year and a half ago, she was slipped into the part of Amelia in 
A Masked Ball at the last moment, but the press was kept in ignorance o 
this move until after the fact; and I gather she has also sang an Aida. On tou! 
she has had a number of opportunities in leading roles, to be sure. In 
London, however, her appearance as Agathe was her first advertised demor- 
stration of her powers in an assignment more extensive than Clothilde or th 
Overseer. 

With a competence as impressive as it was modest, she established hersel 
as one of the whitest hopes of the soprano department. Her voice is 4 
true operatic lyric soprano. It is large enough to carry across the orchestra 
all the time in all registers. It is round and rich, yet pure and clear. Het 
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A flats in Und ob die Wolke were as enchanting in texture as any tones we 
have heard all year. As yet she has not quite the flexibility to take all of 
Agathe’s earlier scena at the desirable pace, but there is nothing about her 
basic method of singing that should keep her from developing all the flexibility 
in the world. 

Her characterization was somewhat unformed, both dramatically and 
musically, but whatever she did do was honourable and right. She must 
learn not to present her face to the audience in full profile, as many another 
singer with a prominent chin has had to ; in other regards her aspect is 
agreeable, for she is quiet, natural and unmannered. Naturally she needs 
time to acquire and perfect a repertoire. Once she has done this, she should 
become and remain an important asset to the company. CS. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Snow Maiden (May 15) 

Faute de mieux, The Snow Maiden has been a Sadler’s Wells Opera ever 
since its English premiére there some twenty odd years ago, though the very 
nature of the work demands a larger orchestra, chorus, ballet and scenic 
resources than Sadler’s Wells can afford it. The piece would now not seem 
to enjoy such popularity with the public as it used to, and certainly it is an 
opera that has its longueurs. The first act is of Wagnerian length ; the second, 
with its wonderful aria for the old Tsar, a little masterpiece ; the last two 
acts are again disjointed and episodical, dramatically and musically. 

As on other occasions it was Elsie Morison’s enchanting embodiment of 
Snegurochka that made this revival eminently worth-while. What a charming 
artist she is, and how well she is singing these days. Anna Pollak too is 
always a joy to listen to ; and even when not on form, she always gives a 
sincere performance. Her Lehl on this occasion did not have accustomed 
vocal ease. 

Joan Stuart in the somewhat ungrateful role of Kopava displayed rich 
tones and evidence of artistic growth. The same unfortunately could not 
be said of Elisabeth Robinson’s 
Fairy Spring. Why could not Olwen 
Price have sung the role ? 

Thomas Round was not quite in 
the skin of the part of the old Tsar, 
and his voice was too young sounding, 
David Ward was a suitably sonorous 
King Frost, and Frederick Sharp cut 
a most Verdian figure as Misgir. 
Gwent Lewis deserves special men- 
tion for his excellent Boby]l. 

The balletic interludes looked 
dated, though the Dance of the 
Tumblers went with some zest. 
Choral singing was of a very high 
standard, and the orchestra under 


Anna Pollak as Lehl. 
Photo Heiga Sharland 














James Robertson had one of its better nights, though its very size precluded 
that richness of tone that the score really calls for. John Moody returned to 
supervise his previous production, but could obviously have done with some 
more rehearsal time. H.D.R. 
City Opera Club. The Sicilian Vespers (May 28) 

Les Vépres Siciliennes are almost 100 years old—Verdi’s ones, that is, 
for the historical massacre, if it is true, took place in 1282—but had only once 
been staged in this country, in 1859 at Drury Lane, before the City Opera 
Club came to the rescue at the end of May with four performances at Toynbee 
Hall in a new English translation by Margaret and Donald Gowing. Those 
of us who had not seen the opera abroad must have wished that Covent 
Garden (or, at a pinch, Sadler’s Wells) might take the hint and give it the 
benefit of a professional stage presentation. Vespers followed immediately 
after Traviata, and some of the music (the ball scene for instance) looks back 
to it and to its favourite brothers, but more reaches out to Boccanegra, and 
even to Aida and Otello. Of course the plot is involved, but it is cogently 
put forward, and from a comprehensively operatic point of view it is at least 
as enjoyable as Boccanegra. 

But it needs voices, a largish stage and proficient orchestral playing. You 
do not expect these of an amateur company playing in Toynbee Hall, and 
accordingly your approach to the performance changes. It was remarkable 
in fact how rarely those three factors jogged the receptive faculties. The 
soprano (Eugenie Wiener) sang neatly but too softly on the Friday, so that not 
much of Mercé, dilette amiche came through. The tenor (Richard Gandy) 
apologised for illness but provided some thrills nevertheless. The Procida 
(Mr Gowing) knew how to act and how to sing be/ canto, though he is a light 
baritone, when a basso cantante is called for, and so could not contrast 
properly with his male colleagues (Terence Mant was the baritone, and very 
acceptable too). The production was a trifle stiff, but cleverly contrived, as 
were the sets, so that the audience did not feel cramped. It was perhaps 
mistaken courage to attempt the ballets, which simply invited one to laugh. 
The orchestra was under Alec Dempster’s experienced control for much of the 
time ; it went its own way when it got excited, and so liaison failed now and 
again. I suspect that the orchestra does not receive enough attention in the 
preparation of the club’s productions, which is probably inevitable though 
regrettable. W.S.M. 
Sadler’s Wells. Katya Kabanova (June | & 11) 

If Sadler's Wells had done nothing worth-while during recent years (and 
that of course is far from being the case), the service it rendered to ‘Opera’ 
by putting on four special performances of Katya during the last fortnight of 
the 1953-4 season has ensured that the Tucker-Robertson régime at this 
theatre will be gratefully remembered in British operatic annals for its 
enterprise. We have by now sadly resigned ourselves to the fact that the 
operatic public, as a whole, does not welcome any departure from the beaten 
track on the part of managements, and just record the fact that the public 
response to these performances was nothing short of scandalous. 

The previous production of this work in 1951 had not been exactly helped 
by the critical reaction, which with one or two notable exceptions, wrote off 
the opera as a failure. Fortunately there was much word-eating on this 
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d Gandy) ; mae 
e Procida occasion, though some quarters still displayed some misplaced condescension. 
is alight | Three years ago Katya had been entrusted to Charles Mackerras, who did 
contrast not really understand the idiom of the piece; now we had Rafael Kubelik in 
and very charge, a compatriot of the composer. His reading of the score was something H 
trived. as of a revelation. How that orchestra played—how those soloists sung. 
; perhaps Kubelik alternately drew ravishing sounds from his players, or whipped them 
to laugh. int a fine fury, leaving the listener breathless, exhausted and yet somehow i 


ich of the strangely exhilarated. 
This had always been one of Dennis Arundel’s best productions ; and now 


now and ; . 
on in the with the help of the conductor he had even made it better. Who will ever 
le though forget the curtain to the first scene of the second act which showed Marfa and f 


W.S.M. Dikoy in a new and even more repulsive light. 

As Katya, Shuard gave the finest performance of her career ; a wholly 
integrated performance in which singing and acting were all of a piece. She 
: x has never been so consistently inside a part, and she poured forth a wonderful 
o ‘Opera stream of sound. At the first performance her soft singing lacked beauty, but 
rtnight of by the last she was producing some ravishing tones too. 


ears (and 


ie at this Rowland Jones was not in good voice on the first night, but he was singing 
Is for its well on June 11. Robert Thomas and Marion Studholme repeated their 
} that the wholly convincing portrayals of Vanya and Barbara, and John Kentish did 
he beaten all that could be done with Tichon. Edith Coates was a magnificent, 
he public domineering Marfa, with superb diction ; Owen Brannigan was a rotund and 
resonant Dikoy. 

ly helped Let us hope that Norman Tucker will find it possible to give this work 
wrow off again next season. We will do all we can to ensure that he gets an audience 
ig on this for it. H.D.R. 
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Covent Garden. Rigoletto (May 11) 
This was the same fine production as I praised in March, with some changes 
of cast. Nicolai Gedda, the young Swedish tenor, made his Covent Garden 
début as the Duke. On records (especially in The Merry Widow and The 
Land of Smiles) he has shown himself to be a singer of immense charm, with 
tones to flutter his heroines’ hearts. But charm was the one thing lacking 
in the Duke. He didn’t seem to realize that Questa o quella and La donna é 
modile are songs with which a tenor should bring the house down. Gedda 
sang them—and in fact all his part—tidily, with rather small tone ; and since 
he was undertaking the part for the first time, in a strange house, and in English 
too (excellent English), we can remain content for the while with praise for 
his evident musicianship and serious approach. Dobbs sounded a little tired, 
but she gives more pleasure than less ambitious, albeit more even, Gildas, since 
she makes a real effort to spin out fine tone and caress the phrases ; and is 
largely successful. Walters was also tiring by the last act, and did not have 
the reserves which make Rothmiiller’s Jester unforgettable. Barbara Howitt 
seemed too nervous to do justice to her first Maddalena. Geraint Evans’s 
Marullo was played with an easy confidence that put him, rather than the 
Duke, in the centre of the court scenes. A.P. 


Readers’ Letters 


The Metropolitan ‘Meistersinger’—Giuseppe di Stefano 

May I take this opportunity to comment on two subjects in your Readers’ Letters 
section of this May. 

I think the conclusions drawn from the Third Programme broadcast of Meister- 
singer are rather hasty and perhaps unfair. I have heara the great majority of the 
Metropolitan broadcasts of the past ten years, and I feel that these Meistersinger 
broadcasts are not representative of the better efforts of that company. Why the 
B.B.C. chose to broadcast that particular opera, I cannot say, If I may be unkind, 
I might venture that an American’s opinion of English opera would not be a very 
flattering one if based solely on broadcasts of this year’s Werther or Luisa Miller. 

[ find the Di Stefano controversy an interesting one. I first heard him in Los 
Angeles in 1948, during his first season in the United States. His voice was then 
that beautifully lyric instrument recorued in the Mignon excerpts. Afterwards I 
heard him in concert and opera several times. and in numerous Met. broadcasts, in 
such roles as the Italian Singer in Rosenkavalier, Alfredo, Fenton, and Des Grieux. 
I do not think that his schedule of singing dates was particularly strenuous, and the 
roles he undertook were not especially heavy. I was quite surprised then when I 
heard him last Autumn after a lapse of well over a year. On the Martini-Rossi 
programme from Italy he sang things he never would have attempted in the States, 
such as O tu che in seno agli’angeli from Forza. The evidence of the arias he chose for 
that broadcast and his singing of such operas as Puritani and Lucia can only lead me 
to believe that it was his own ambition that led him away from the lighter roles of the 
Italian and French repertory. 

I cannot say that I deplore the change. Some of the original sensual beauty is 
now lacking in his voice, but there is an added dramatic excitement he now projects 
that I would never have suspected before. Indeed, the only disappointing thing I 
have heard the ‘new’ Di Stefano do was the Rigoletto from the Scala this year ; 
in that performance he showed no sense of nuance or shadings. 

At the risk of prolonging this letter, I might also add that I agree heartily with 
Henry-Louis de La Grange in his criticism of Obercn. With that opera and Les 
Indes Galantes playing at the Opéra (and both are of highly doubtful quality in my 
opinion), virtually everything else is excluded from the repertory. We are favoured 
with an occasional Faust or Aida, but nothing like such operas as Le Roi d’Ys, La 
Damnation de Faust, or Samson et Dalila, which were formerly fairly reliable items. 
No, I hardly think that these two super-spectacles, more fit for the Chatelet, have 
done much good for opera as I understana it. 

Pfc. Floyd B. St. Clair, U.S. Army, Orleans, France 
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Recent correspondence re Giuseppe di Stefano prompts me to race to the support 
of the Messrs Johnson, and Lack as it would any student of the theory of the 
vocal art. Space limitations, however, prevent the controversy being thrashed out 
thoroughly in the correspondence columns of your magazine. I will therefore 
confine myself to the observation that support for Di Stefano seems to vary inversely 
with the writers knowledge of ‘bel canto.” Mr. Gilmour does not appear to have 
progressed in this latter airection beyond translating the expression from the Italian ! 
It must be pointed out that even if Di Stefano is one of the best in the world today, 
this fact does nothing to establish him as a ‘bel canto’ tenor. Further any tenor who 
finds the tessitura of the role of Arturo excruciatingly difficult would do well to leave 
it alone. On the other hand Bonci, for all his grace, and technical ability, and 
aptitude for Bellini singing, was not a ‘bel canto’ tenor either. 

D. C. Kinrade, Liverpool. 


Playing side four of Lucia four or five times, to hear Callas, I found I became tired 
of Di Stefano’s ringing of Tombe degl’avi miei . . . Fra poco a me ricovero, and it was 
a relief to play Gigli’s old disc of the same aria. 

Doris Chapman, Brighton 


‘Elektra’ at Covent Garden 


My visit to Covent Garden last night was saddened—not by the work—but by the 
miserable attendance. The House was scarcely half full. We had noted the same 
poor attendances at the recent Munich performances and had written them down to 
high prices. It seems however that Strauss’ music just will not fill Covent Garden. 

This is indeed hard to understand. I find myself comparing Strauss with Verdi 
(and so far as I am concerned there can be no higher praise). Both have an intense 
‘stage sense’—an unerring instinct for dramatic climax and both (admittedly in 
rather different ways) produce a glorius vocal line. 

It is indeed hard on the much criticized Administration of Covent Garden that 
when they mount such a truly magnificent performance it should be scorned by the 
public. Many would no doubt travel across Europe to see Elektra just because it 
was being produced abroad, and find a performance not half as accomplished as that 
produced on their doorsteps—they then feel able to return home and resume 
criticism of our Opera Authorities for lack of enterprise. 

It is to be hoped that the enthusiasm of those few present will encourage the 
authorities to persevere with these masterpieces. 

P. A. Prior, W.C.1. 


[This view has our full support.—Ed.]} 


A Cable from New York 

Page 216 opera April issue Mr. Hinton’s report on Metropolitan Genevieve 
Warner an excellent Zerlina. Did not do the role this winter. The Zerlina in the 
first Don Giovanni described <s charming by Mr. Hinton was a coloratura soprano 


Roberta Peters. 
Henry Smith 


B.B.C. Opera Broadcasts for July 

1, Dinner Engagement, 2, Rape of Lucretia (both from York Festival); 2, The 
House of the Dead recording announced is cancelled; 6, Manon Lescaut 
(Italian recording); 9, Don Giovanni, 16, Arlecchino and Ariadne, 17, Don 
Giovanni (all from Glyndebourne); 18, Home Service: Butterfly (Florence 
recording—to be confirmed); 19, Arlecchino (Glyndebourne); 21, Home 
Service: Antigone (Radio opera by John Joubert—Italia Prize entry); 22, 
Tannhauser (Bayreuth); 24, Rake’s Progress (Glyndebourne); 26, Freischiitz 
(Salzburg); 31, Fanciulla del West (Florence recording). 


Glyndebourne Lectures. Owing to the absence abroad of Else Mayer-Lismann, the 
usual course of lectures on operas to be performed at Glyndebourne, is not being 
given this summer. Miss Mayer-Lismann will however be lecturing at Edinburgh 
during the Festival. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN GLYNDEBOURNE 
June 
Sun. 27... ab ov nein ote —_ Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Mon. 28... net whe my oot Fidelio _ 
Tues. 29... ove ove ane me Gétterdimmerung — 
P Wed. 30... sin pe a a“ Gala perf. Coq d’Or Ariadne & Ariecchino 
uly 
Thur. 1... ... | Fidelio Alceste 
Fri. i .| Coqd’Or | Barbiere 
Sat. oa Aida | Alceste 
July 
Sun. 4 _ Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Mon. 5 Traviata _ 
Tues. ses me as én ae Butterfly — 
Wed. 7... ses iia sais ose Aida Don Giovanni 
Thur. 8 Butterfly Barbiere 
Fri. 9 Carmen Don Giovanni 
Sat. 10 Coq d’Or Barbiere 
July | 
Sun. 11... mi a ein a — Don Giovanni 
Mon. 12... ene ann on a“ Freischiitz a 
Tues. 13... ae ats ons ons Carmen — 
Wed. 14... .| Aida Don Giovanni 
Thur. 15 ... ve ss oie .. | Carmen | Rake’s Progress 
Fri. ee ona ows os ous Freischiitz | Ariadne & Ariecchino 
Sat. WF .. coe vee eee .. | Coqd’Or Don Giovanni 
July | 
Sun. 18... ini o ea a _ | Rake’s Progress 
Mon. 19... _ one _ ne Aida | Ariadne & Arlecchino 
Tues. 20... sao on ‘ie = Rosenkavalier Rake’'s Progress 
SS = ais we on 7 Carmen Don Giovanni 
Thur. 22 ... wee ies ne ie Rosenkavalier Rake’s Progress 
Fri. = sen a oat ne Aida Don Giovanni 
Sat. ee aon wie oe -_ Rosenkavalier Rake’s Progress 
(End of 1953-4 Season) 
July 
com Don Giovanni 


Mon. 26 ... we be ae — _ Rake's Progress 
Tues. 27... — Don Giovanni 
(End of 1954 Festival) 





POLYTECHNIC HALL, FALMOUTH: La Vestale (Spontini). July 6, 7, 8,9. (First per- 
formances in England.) 


B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS 

Among the operatic artists appearing at Proms for the first time this year are Martha Modi, Sena 
Jurinac, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Walburga Wegner, Wolfgang Windgassen, Howard Vandenburg and 
Hans Hotter. We would draw special attention to the Wagner concerts on August 26 and 31 and 
September 7. 
August 2 : Joan Sutherland (Lisa’s Aria, Queen of Spades). 3: Jennifer Vyvyan (Bel raggio, Semir- 
amide). 4: Jurinac (Zeffiretti, Idomeneo ; Strauss’s Four Last Songs). 6: Sylvia Fisher (Abscheu- 
licher, Fidelio). 7: Pauline Brockless (Jewel Song, Faust). 21: Victoria Elliott (Where art thou, 
father?, The Sceptre’s Bride). 26: Médi, Windgassen, Shacklock, Dalberg (Act I! of Tristan). 31: 
Médl, Windgassen (Love Duet, Lohengrin; Zu neuen Thaten, Gdtterddmmerung). September 1: 
Shuard, etc. (Finale Act Il, Aida.) 4: William Dickie (Largo al factotum, Barbiere ). 6: Dobbs 
(Una voce, Barbiere; Zerbinetta’s aria, Ariadne). 7: Wegner, Monica Sinclair, Vandenburg, 
Murray Dickie, Hotter (Die frist ist um, Hollander ; Entry of the Gods, Rhzingold ; Act Ill excerpts, 
Meistersinger). 
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**Eugene Onegin ”—Act 2— 


Tchaikovsky : 


Faint echo of my youth; 
** Werther "—Act 3—Massenet : 
Pourquoi me réveiller ? ; 


**Les Péecheurs de Perles ”— 


Act 1—Bizet : 


Je crois entendre encore ; 

** Manon ”—Act 2—Massenet : 
Recit. and Aria: 
En fermant les yeux ; 

**La Muette de Portici ”— 


Act 4—Auber: 


Du pauvre seul ami fidéle ; 
**Romeéo et Juliette ”—Act 2— 


Photo : Douglas Glass 


A NEW OPERATIC RECITAL 


Nicolai Gedda 


WITH THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ALCEO GALLIERA 


**La Gioconda ”—Act 2— 
Ponchielli : 
Cielo e mar!; 


** Rigoletto "—Act 2—Verdi: 


Recit. and Aria: Parmi veder 
le lagrime ; 


** Martha "—Act 3—Flotow : 
Ach, so fromm ; 
** L’Elisir d’Amore ”—Act 2— 
Donizetti : 
Una furtiva lagrima ; 
** La Favorita ”"—Act 4— 
Donizetti : 
Recit. and Aria: Spirto gentil ; 


Gounod : 
Recit. and Aria: ** L’Arlesiana ”"—Act 2—Ciléa : 
Ah! leve-toi, soleil ; E la solita storia 
BICKXKIIZ0O 
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ELLIOTT SHARP POLLAK 
as Violetta as Germont as Carmen 


* ‘: 





| SHIRES THOMAS STUART 
as Susanna as Nadir as the Countess 


OPERA PHOTOGRAPHS 


This month we have added a further selection of photographs by Helga 
Sharland to our list. These include the following Sadler’s Wells artists : 

VICTORIA ELLIOTT as Violetta, PATRICIA HOWARD as Leila, 
ANNA POLLAK as Cherubino and Carmen, FREDERICK SHARP as 
Germont, ARNOLD MATTERS as Figaro, MARJORIE SHIRES as 
Susanna, JOAN STUART as the Countess, ROBERT THOMAS as Nadir, 
DAVID WARD as Nourabad, and JOHN HARGREAVES as Zurga. 





Photographs cost Is. 6d. each or 6s. 6d. for half a dozen. 
All enquiries to OPERA, 6, Woodland Rise, London, N.10, 
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LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


A magnificent new complete recording of 


The Bartered Bride 
SMETANA 


Traute Richter, Sebastian Hauser 
Ralf Peters, Kurt Béhme 
Soloists, Chorus, and Orchestra of 
Berlin Civic Opera 
Conductor Hans Lenzer 


(Sung in German) 


ULP9210—1/3 


Bach 


Cantata No. 53 in E 
(** Schlage Doch Gewiinschte Stunde ”’) 
Cantata No. 54 in E Flat 
(** Widerstehe Doch Der Siinde”’) 
Cantata No. 170 in D 
(** Vergniigte Ruh’ Beliebte Seelenlust”’) 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
Conductor Hermann Scherchen 
WLPS5197 


be ad 


Please send for complete catalogue— Price 6d 
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nas OPERA STAGE 
JOAN CROSS C8£ + ANNE WOOD — Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 
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For more than half a century devoted to 
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over. Among MA’s widely read and 
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records and audio-high fi, new music, 
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Annual subscription comprises 16 issues 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - 48/- 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


IN 1906, nearly 50 years ago, The Gramophone 
Exchange was, to use a phrase coined at the time, instituted 
for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone records 
of good music. 


Since that time we have endeavoured to anticipate 
and supply every possible need of the gramophone 
enthusiast. 


We stock all Long Playing records of good music 
issued in this country, any of which can be sent, carefully 
packed, to any part of the British Isles on receipt of your 
remittance, without any charge for postage and packing. 


Several thousand slightly used L.P. records in 
perfect condition are available at substantially reduced 
prices. Your unwanted records, if in perfect condition, 
can be taken in part exchange, 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the 
‘Golden Age’ and the early electric era is available at 
Astra House. Callers may consult our catalogue of rarities, 
and there is also a ‘browsing’ department where the collector 
may stumble upon many fine discs at very reasonable 


prices. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121-3 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. — 5.30 p.m. (1 p.m. Thurs., 4 p.m. Sat. i 
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